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possible that all this jubilation over the return of our victorious troops has instilled 

once more in the minds of some the thought of war’s splendor? Ask these soldiers 
themselves whether war is glorious! “Europe,” said one of the bravest, of them, who died 
in France, “Europe is a malign middle term between a lunatic asylum and a butcher’s stall.” 
But, some one says, has not the reaction of war upon the character of many people made for 
unselfishness and moral power? Granted. But do we intend to adopt this principle, that 
we will conjure up an earthquake whenever we wish to shake the ashes out of our own grates? 

War glorious! These multitudes of women, gathered to make shells to blow to pieces 
the bodies of men that other women bore; this prodigious outpouring of human energy that, 
rightly used, would make a heaven on earth, all coming to an end in this,—that men who 
were sound of limb are blown to bits, and men who were sound of mind are driven mad; these 
endless miles of eviscerated homes, with ruined women and butchered children; demoralization 
of family life over a whole continent; the splendid powers of our noblest men harnessed to a 
task whose end is the bloody soak of a finished battlefield! War glorious! Nine million dead 
men are its natural fruit. Mothers broken-hearted, widows desolate, girls who never will be 
loved, children who never will be born,—these are its memorials. A man who calls that 
glorious is morally unsound. A man who calls that permanently necessary has not like the 
old evangelists consigned an individual to hell, but rather the whole race. 

Nor is this militarist doctrine such a unique specialty of Germany, that we, like Tinto- 
retto’s innocent angel out of heaven, incredulously feeling of the points on the crown of thorns, 
can act as though we did not quite know what it might mean. “War is as inevitable as death. 
It is salutary, necessary, the only national tonic that can be prescribed.’”” Who wrote that? 
A great Englishman. “World empire is the only logical and rational aim of a nation. It is 
the absolute right of a nation to live to its fullest intensity, to expand, to found colonies, to 
get richer and richer by any proper means such as armed conquest, commerce, and diplomacy.” 
Who said that? An American editorial since this war began. For while the war across the seas 
dies down into its embers, anew war looms. Wewho have been dealing here with alien 
enemies of German blood may soon have to deal with native enemies of German spirit. All 
the forces of social reaction and militarism align themselves against those hopes of a better 
world, on which all liberal people have set their hearts. Once more a great issue rises, none 
more important in generations, on which people must take sides. Shameful the slacker in 
this coming fray! Contemptible neutrality! Let a man stand clear on one side or the other, 
and in God’s Name let the Christian Church stand clear upon the side of all those better 

_ hopes that may make the agonizing sacrifice of these terrific years find a worthy issue! 
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President Wilson Comes Back 


RESIDENT WILSON went to Europe the 

most popular man in the world. He returned 

not quite so well-liked. We cannot say he 

was unsuccessful, for it becomes increasingly 
evident to the most hostile of his critics that the 
League of Nations is to be a reality, and the name 
of Wilson can never be separated from the great 
Declaration of Interdependence. Yet his most 
ardent and infatuated admirers must admit a cer- 
tain diminution in his popularity during the last 
few months. The reason begins to appear, as the 
-more thoughtful European criticisms reach these 
' shores. It seems that our chief executive was not 
‘sufficiently sympathetic with the war-ridden peo- 
ples. Britain had suffered long and terribly. She 
- knew it, but said little about it. Mr. Wilson knew 
it, and made the mistake of imitating the British 


‘silence. Franee’s devastated area got one hurried 
trip. Belgium-was unvisited, until too late. The 


American achievements were a little too much in 
the mind of our leader. Americanism is a note 
- which easily becomes monotonous and obnoxious 
in Europe when played by Americans. But Mr. 
Wilson’s popularity is already waxing again since 
his very recent return. He hag “come back” since 
he returned. The courageous veto of the repeal of 
_ the daylight-saving measure, at the risk of losing 
. his rural “followers, and the quiet refusal to play 
the brewers’ game, ‘both these wise stands have al- 
ready done much to make him again “first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” whatever position our 
Kuropean friends continue to give him. 
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A New Religious Review A 
NEW MONTHLY is about to be inunenedt in 
New York by Theodore Waters, called The — 
Religious Bigest. It “plans to cover the entire 
field of religious thought and activity, the aim 
being to give the latest and most representative 
news and views of all religious faiths, without | 
bias.” Hitherto the only attempt. of the sort has 
been in the religious section of the Iaterary Digest, 
which has been too constricted in space to allow 
adequate consideration of the,vast field of religious 
activities. The great denominations are daily plan- 
ning new campaigns and crusades of world-wide 
significance. Whatever the Church was or was not 
before the war, it is certainly aroused at last. The 
editors of the new monthly review have a most 
interesting task before them. If breadth of vision 
and clearness of thought are held of greatest im- 
portance, they may become a mighty power for 
the consolidation of the forces which make for 
righteousness. They have our sympathy, best 
wishes, and promised co-operation. 


Africans and Germans 


HERE LIVES in one of the suburbs of Boston 

a most remarkable woman. She is of the high- 
est culture, widely read, and with a mind full of 
the fruits of travel. Her most noticeable charac- 
teristic is her tolerant, democratic spirit. She is 
a child of the whole world, for her maternal grand- . 
parents were a Southern planter and a black Afri- 
can, and her paternal grandfather was an Indian 
chief. Besides all these strains, she has in her 
veins French, German, and Spanish blood. But 
she is avowedly and in all truth an American. Her 
spirit is refreshingly liberal, democratic, progres- 
sive, and full of faith. Her mature opinions on 
current subjects are exceedingly valuable. For 
many years she lived in Germany, and its only. 
salvation, she is convinced, will come from the 
intermarriage of the German people with other 
nationalities. It is remarkable, she says, what a — 
great similarity there is between the “pure” Ger- 
mans and the full-strain African black people. 
Both are very narrowly provincial and racial in 
their outlook ; both are naively and childishly selfish 
to a fatal extent; and both are belligerent and fond — 
of war-paint. 


The Educative Value of Racial Intermarriage 


EK MAY FIND that the evil of racial inter- . 

marriage, against which so many publicists — 
have preached, is not an evil after all. Under wise 
regulation, and not too much restriction, at that, it 
may be a preventive for war. Its great value lies 
in the fact that when races intermarry, each learns 
about the other. Prejudices disappear before the 
educative effects of daily contact. The German- | 


American and the Afro-American mixtures both 


make good citizens after two generations. In the — 
making of the new world that is to eschew war and — 
its evils, all sciences and humanities will need to be i 
consulted, but none is more important than con- 
structive anthropology. 
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Cat The Increase ‘of Non-Fiction ; 
o Pus PERCENTAGE OF N ON-FICTION in 


these that the increase is most noticeable in 
cities of working-people. For a comparative, in- 
stance, a certain very cultured town in the vicinity 
of Boston, a town harboring several large educa- 
ae tional institutions and inhabited mostly by people 
“well off,” has a non-fiction figure of twenty-eight 
per cent. of the total circulation from the town 
library. A large manufacturing city in New Hamp- 
shire circulates practically equal amounts of stories 
and non-fiction! The city librarian states that 
there has been great interest recently in religious, 
social, and technical books. Other cities cor- 
‘roborate this report. What, then, shall we infer? 
Has the palm of education passed the laboring- 
man? Of course, allowance should be made for 
‘the fact that the well- to-do can afford to buy their 
own non- fiction, but that is offset by the obvious 
_ fact that they can also buy their fiction, and do 
buy it, in quantities. Allowance is also to be made 
for the large number of strictly technical books in 
circulation among the workers. The undeniable 
truth is to be noted, however, from statistics and 
_ the testimony of keen observers, that. the public 
library is more and more becoming the laboring- 
man’s university, and that the busy class is alr eady 
more cultured, in the good sense of the word, than 
the leisure class. 


- The Pitccsicd Laborer - 


TIS NOT ONLY from the public library that the 
working-class is getting its education. ‘Factory 
schools, evening schools, and the “movies” are help- 
ing oveatly. Travel is the great educator, and the 
moving picture, faithfully attended (and its dey- 
otees are assiduous), is a good approximation of 
travel. But, some seasoned voyager says, reel 
‘travel is such a poor substitute for real travel. In 
the latter the great thing is that you actually meet 
the foreign people and are broadened by learning 
their points of view. Patiently we remind the 
 globe-trotter that the laboring-class movie fan does 
_Ineet, on his own street,. these foreign people. A 
L ‘new nation invades the tenement. district every 
‘year, and it is no exaggeration to say that the work- 
-ing-people of our cities, who live among foreigners 
_ of twenty nationalities, and intermarry. with them, 
are more tolerant in their ‘outlook on life, are bet: 
on acquainted with national characteristics, in 
short, are better informed on important world sub- 
ts than the average traveller who has “done” 


- much surprised to find that the common 
e of he United peates are for the League of 


- a Teague of che themselves. ‘They 


‘race after God? 


Hie ister. 


The Youth of Religion and he Religion of Youth | 


‘HERE IS A REMARKABLE similarity be- 

tween the growth of an individual and the 
development of the race. Biologically the human 
being passes through the molluscan, fish, amphib- 
ian, and mammal stages. In the intellectual king- 
dom, the life of the individual is a reflection of the 
race “life, for the philologist of to-day is asserting 
with the air of a discoverer some great truths 
about the growth of picture making and writing 
that observant mothers have seen ‘these years past. 
Is it true that the life of one human ‘being sums 
up the life of mankind in respect to religion? Does 
each man live over in himself the gropings of the 
When we lay side by side. the 
religion of the youth of the race and the religion 
of the youth of the individual, we must admit their 
similarity. There is one word that names the main 
characteristic of both, the word “growth.” Despite 
averseness to change, atavisms and retrograde 
movements, there has been a steady growth in re- 
ligion; man’s gropings after God have become less 
erratic. The race has been like the individual and 
the dark. At first, the child is afraid of the dark, 
but with age becomes less afraid; not so ‘much 
that the dar Ki is less abhorrent, but that he bravely 
takes a light and peers into the shadowy corners. 
The race is taking the light of science and is look- 
ing into the dark corners and is coming to recog- 
nize that a blind faith is not so high a religion as 
a seeing faith. In the dark places, where blind 
faith had tried to assure the race that God existed, 
there the race with the light of science has seen 
God and humbly bowed the knee. We have not 
explored all the corners, nor many of them, but we 
have greatly enlarged the lighted area. There 
exist still in our.religion a few traces of magic 
and mysticism, and some considerable ritualism. 
We feel, too, that we shall live for some time yet 
in this age of transition and adjustment, with all 
its uncomfortable quarrels between conservative 
and liberal. But religion is approaching manhcod, 
and whatever may be “the religion of the future,’ 
let us dare to expect a religion less ceremonial 
and magical than that of the ‘past, and less uncer- 
tain than the religion of the present. 


The Sin of Self-Sacrifice 


ris ARE CONTINUALLY hearing of the glory 

of self-sacrifice, of the youths whose lives 
were laid upon the altar of their country, of the 
redemption of the world by the blood of its young 
heroes. There is truth in this conception, and 
falsehood as well. The spirit of devotion to one’s 
country and the giving of one’s uttermost push of 
energy for the good of others is, of course,. highly 
commendable. We stand in reverent awe before 
it. But the martyr is not the highest type of cit- 
izen. Blood does not save. Sacrifice is not ser- 
vice. . The blood is frequently the sign that some 
one has blundered. The sacrifice should have been 
foreseen, and avoided. Self-sacrifice is not neces- 
sary if social service is adequately performed. 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK | 


WO DAYS AFTER the notable demonstration 

| which he received in New York upon his return 
from France, President Wilson on July 10 laid 
before the Senate the full text of the treaty of peace 
which had been signed on June 28. In his address 
accompanying the act, the President laid heavy em- 
phasis upon the covenant of the League of Nations as 
a vital part—almost the basic feature—of the instru- 
ment as a whole. Characterizing the complete treaty, 
the President asserted that “it squares as a whole with 
the principles agreed upon as the basis of peace, as 
well as with the practical possibilities of the inter- 
national situations which had to be faced and dealt 
with as facts.” Speaking of the League of Nations 
as an integral part of the treaty, Mr. Wilson presented 
the covenant as “the practical statesman’s hope of 
success” and assured the Senate and the American 
people that his associates in the Council “saw it was 
the hope of the world, and that hope they did not dare 
to disappoint.” With the text of the treaty and the 
President’s address of transmittal before it, the Senate 
faced the important duty of voting for or against the 
ratification of the new bases of international society. 


Republican Criticism 
of President’s Address 

A survey of Republican criticisms of the President’s 
historic utterance indicated a consensus of opinion 
among the majority in the Senate that the address 
failed to deal specifically with the objections that had 
been made to the covenant and to the treaty. In this 
respect Republican opinion was a continuance of pre- 
vious objections to the President’s method of dealing 
with the League of Nations, both in his Boston address 
and in subsequent public utterances before his return 
from Paris. 
Shantung and Irish Issues 
Raised by Opponents 

In the preliminary discussions of the international 
situation as revealed by the treaty of peace, opponents 
of the League of Nations are showing a disposition to 
look into the settlement of important European and 
Asiatic questions as tests of the spirit and probable 
workings of the new agreements. 
tions are the arrangement recognizing Japan’s rights 
in Shantung under the terms of Germany’s renuncia- 
tion of that territory and the growing demand of the 
Irish people for independence from British rule. Sen- 
ator Borah in the Senate last week offered a resolution 
asking the State Department to submit a copy of the 
reported protest of the American peace delegation 
against the reversion of Shantung to Japan instead 
of to China, from which it was detached by Germany 
under the guise of a long-term lease in 1898. The 
friends of Irish independence, following upon the re- 
cent passage of the resolution by Congress in advocacy 
of the right of the Irish people to present their cause 
to the Conference, are pointed out the danger lest the 
guarantees of existing territorial boundaries under 
Article X. should be construed into a pledge for the 
defence of British territorial integrity by America in 
the event of an uprising by the Irish people. 
Irish Campaign in America 
Presents a Difficult Problem 

Meanwhile, the activities of Eamonn de Valera, 
“President of the Irish Republic,” and Frank P. Walsh, 
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chairman of the American Commission for Irish Inde- 
pendence, are showing signs of increasing scope and 
are apparently eliciting warm support from at least 
the Irish element in the population of the Eastern 
States. After his recent appearance in Boston under 
the sanction of the Massachusetts Legislature, Mr. de 
Valera on July 10 addressed a great mass meeting 
of the supporters of the Irish cause in Madison Square 
Garden in New York. In an appeal for American 
sympathy for the Irish cause, W. Bourke Cochran, 

an orator of the florid stamp, referred to the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Senate, delivered earlier in the 
day, as a piece of “peculiar contempt for popular in- 
telligence,” and the meeting passed a resolution urging 
the Senate to adopt amendments to the covenant of 
the League of Nations that shall “give adequate pro- 
tection to American interests and the honor of the 
United States.” The Irish mass meetings in both Bos- 
ton and New York were treated by the press of the 
country as events of importance. 


France and Italy Dealing 
Firmly with Internal Disorder 

Confronted with grave labor disturbances in pros- 
pect or in being, France and Italy at the end of last 
week were taking energetic measures to deal effectively 
with any assault upon public order that might grow 
out of the international labor demonstration against 
the continuance of armed intervention by the Allied 
powers in the internal affairs of the Russian Soviet 
republic. In several of the Italian cities, such as 
Rome, Florence, Genoa, and Palermo, the activities 
of a group described as anarchistic were met with a 
display of machine guns, which in several instances 
were used against mobs. The French cabinet at a 
meeting held on July 10 served notice on the labor 
unions that the right to labor for all who should be 
willing to work would be guaranteed after the begin- 
ning of the general strike scheduled for July 21, and 
the railroad men in particular were given to under- 
stand that rigorous measures, including courts-martial, 
would be employed in an attempt to keep communica- 
tions open throughout France, Alsace-Lorraine, Tunis, 
and Algeria. The internal unrest cast somewhat of a 
cloud over the brilliance of the peace celebration which 
took place in France last Monday, the anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastille. 


German Assembly Raiifies 
All Peace Agreements 

Complete answer to the questions concerning the 
attitude of the German Government toward the treaty 
of peace and all supplemental stipulations subscribed 
to by the German delegates at Versailles was furnished 
on July 9, when the National Assembly at Weimar by 
a vote of 208 to 115 ratified the treaty, the annexed 
protocol, and the special agreements on the military 
occupation of the Rhineland pending the faithful carry- 
ing out of the terms of the main instrument. Argentina 
won the distinction of being the first among the Allied 
and associated powers to ratify the treaty. An inter-— 
esting sidelight upon the attitude of the victors toward 
the vanquished was thrown last week by the announce- 
ment that under an agreement reached among Presi- 
dent Wilson, Premier Lloyd George, and Premier Clé- 
menceau, the army of occupation on German soil will 
be reduced to the lowest limits consistent with safety, 
and that the cost of its maintenance, to be defrayed 
by the German people, will not be in excess of $60,- 
000,000 a year. ee 
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‘British Super-Zeppelin 


7 


~ including the Unitarian. 
- ings in the First Presbyterian Church of New York. 
He is best known by and best revealed in his wonderful 
little classic on “The Meaning of Prayer.” 
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Crosses to America 

After having accomplished the record feat of cross- 
ing from America to the British Isles in a non-stop 
flight with an aéroplane, the British flying service 


now has to its credit the initial performance of a 


flight across the ocean with a dirigible. The super- 


_ Zeppelin R-34, one of the great ships of the air built 


by Great Britain to deal with the German Zeppelin 
menace, arrived at Mineola, near New York, on July 
7, after minor mishaps. It was the intention of the 
British air ministry to start the dirigible on her flight 
back after a delay of only a few hours, but these plans 
were interfered with by unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, and the event was postponed until Thursday 
night.. The initial crossing of the ocean by both a 
non-stop aéroplane flight and a dirigible gave to the 
British air ministry unquestioned title to priority in 
one of the most significant and interesting undertak- 


_ ingsin the history of the new method of communication. 


S. T. 


Brevities 


The three branches of Methodism in England are 
taking steps toward union. 


Six hundred Congregational churches have recently 
increased the salaries of their ministers. 


Since January, 1918, there have occurred in Vermont 
twenty-two unions or confederations of churches. 


President Wilson is in the same boat with the rest 
of us. Out of his salary of $75,000, he must pay 
$21,480 for income tax. 


We wonder if the new Irish republic will send dele- 
gates to the International Convention of Christian 
young people to be held at Buffalo in August. 


The American prohibition workers who are carrying 
the fight against liquor inte England have a telling 
argument of great weight in England now in the veri- 
fiable fact that production actually increases ten per 
cent. in a dry country. ° 


The versatile Unitarian champion of social reforms, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, has been discovered by re- 
porters. He is serving during July as a plain sailor 
on a battleship, and took part unobserved in the cere- 
mony of welcome in New York when President Wilson 
landed. 


A big hotel buyer has recently testified that canned- 
goods brokers tell him accurately a year in advance 
just what prices will be. If the corn-borer does not 
cause a shortage, the speculator in canned corn will 
deliberately create one to keep up prices. We extermi- 
nate the borers. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, whose clarion message 
on our front page is a timely and urgent call to the 
whole Christian Church, is one of the younger and 
more liberal leaders of the Baptists, and preached a 


wonderful sermon at their annual convention this year. 


One hesitates, though, to put any particular denomina- 
tional label on him, for he is Professor of Practical 


_ Theology at Union Theological Seminary and his class- 


rooms are crowded with men and women of all faiths, 
He preaches Sunday morn- 


oe ‘ 
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‘every movement for civic betterment. 
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| LETTERS totHe EDITOR | 


Unitarian Opportunity in Jamaica 


To the Editor of Tur CuristTIAN REGISTER :— 


While attending the annual meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in London recently 
my attention was brought to our Unitarian mission in 
Jamaica. As Sir Sidney Olivia, a former governor of 
the island, addressed the Central Postal Mission on the 
subject, I thought that Americans would no doubt be 
interested in hearing what he had to say. 

This mission, as you know, owes its existence to a 
young colored man by the name of Ethelred Brown, 
who went to Meadville in 1910. Returning to Jamaica 
he set to work about Montego Bay and later at Kings- 
ton. An attempt was made to build a mission church 
at this latter place, but had to be given up. Mr. Brown 
has led a varied career, preaching liberal religion in 
his home and in the public parks and gathering-places, 
writing for the newspapers, and devoting himself to 
Until last year 
he was generously supported in all his endeavors by 
the American Unitarian Association, which has taken 
a keen-interest in his work from the beginning. Owing 
to the war, however, the grant was discontinued. 

The friends of Mr. Brown are now making new efforts 
to secure the help necessary to sustain his work in the 
island, and it was to speak a word in his behalf that 
Sir Sidney Olivia, ex-governor of Jamaica, came to 
the meeting of the British Postal Mission. He had 
not known Mr. Brown personally, but he had been ac- 
quainted with his work and career. Mr. Brown, he 
stated, stood high in the community. The island had 
been so thoroughly evangelized that it was especially 
hard for him to show results in the way of member- 
ship and financial backing. But the type of religion 
which had been spread was of the rather extreme emo- 
tional sort. So that there was a very great need for 
a rationalizing influence such as Mr. Brown furnished. 
He considered that the presence and work of a repre- 
sentative of the Unitarian faith as he understood it was 
of inestimable benefit to the community, that we should 
not make any mistake in supporting this representative 
of our church in his difficult position. 

Sir Olivia spoke as a man of experience in admin- 
istrative and executive affairs. Long dealings with 
these people, he said, had taught him to make no 
distinctions of color. He was glad to give his frank 
opinion of the work of our representative to those who 
were supporting him. It is to be hoped that ways and 
means will be found to sustain this prophet of our 
faith in his outpost in Jamaica. Our difficulty there 
as in many other much older places is that while we are 
recognized as indispensable to the better life of the 
community, the numbers who actually support us are 
very small. But is this any legitimate reason why we 
should spare ourselves? I am convinced that we are 
suffering from the common ailment of self-satisfaction 
and indifference, and that we haven’t done the half of 
what we can do. 

Huriny Braun, 
Chaplain, U.S.A. 
Hpq. Base Sect. No. 1, A. B. F., France, 


OFFICE OF THE BASE CHAPLAIN, 
June 18, 1919. 
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The French and German Women 


To the, Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


“An excellent article in our ever excellent. REGISTER,. 
of July 3, touches me deeply. I wish it could be widely 


copied, read, and re-read, this message from French to’ 


German women, and the reply. Amid the avalanche 
of hate and suspicion (only touching lightly the spirit 
of vindictiveness), how refreshing this message, and 
with becoming grace from the victory side: “We reject 
alike the pride of victory and the rancor of defeat.” 
And from the humiliated side: “Our French sisters! 
It is with joy that we grasp your extended hand.” 

It seems to me that the sweetness and strength of 
the message from French to German women and the 
fine, grateful response ought to reach many hearts, 
and move them toward the spirit of good-will, so 
needed in our reconstruction work. It is encouraging 
and refreshing to read that “the hands which have 
sought each other in the darkness can now be rejoined, 
and that together these faithful women may repeat 

-what each has been saying separately.” It seems as 
though this knowledge spread abroad might melt some 
of the hardness, still too much in ev idence for human- 
ity’s health. 


At least, all Recister readers can emphasize this : 


rift in the gloom, as opportunity offers, and so, with 
God’s blessing, it may widen, leading ever tow ard the 
day. Eviza M. H. Aszorr., 


Everett, Mass. 


Religion Must Be Real 


A strong plea by one who is’still “over there” for a great 
new religion based upon brotherhood and a sense 
of the nearness of God 


JOHN RUSSELL, Jr. 


. AY LAST ARTICLE printed in Tun Curisrian 
M Reerster of February 13 resulted in a flood of 
letters filled with questions in regard to “the 
new religion of the man in the trenches.” I answered 
them, albeit I am no expert on religious affairs, but a 
very interested observer,—and in searching for the true 
answers to the questions put, I found material which 
perhaps may be interesting not only to my corre- 
spondents but to readers in general. 

To study the development of this new religion: we 
must turn back to the period prior to. 1914 when there 
was no war and when no attention was being paid to 
the, rumors, of the coming struggle. 

At that time the majority of the men who have since 

served the country and the colors had not been moved 
to think seriously of religion. They followed the paths 
of least resistance, swallowing whatever religious 
bolus had been bequeathed: them by their revered an- 
cestors. They had not met God face to face. They 
had not met grim reality hot and bleeding or stark 
and cold as they have since met it, in the days of heavy 
fighting in the-Argonne and at Chateau- -Thierry. 

At that time the church provided a social centre. 
That was tangible. But the basic ideas and the works 
of the church were not, well understood. Of course the 
churches were known to be helping the “poor heathen” 
and doing little things for the poor, but since the 
young men were not mobilized in a mass to help in 
these works, the whole matter was hazy and what 
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_ dry blankets for the men who are brought in; but the 
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might have been everybody’s business was nobody s 
business. 

At that time the ministers mounted. ‘thd pulpits | 
each Sunday with red-hot sermons aimed at dogmas — 
of other churches, or long-drawn-out sermons on the 
dogmas of their own churches and the beauty thereof. 
In either case, if the spirit moved these young men to © 
go to church, their interest soon flagged, for there was 
nothing essential or vital in the service outside of the 
singing. Of course this was not true of every church 
I confess to being a very poor church-— 
goer. These are not my ideas, but those gained from 
talking to men of all denominations except Catholics 
at and near the front, or men who -had been at the 
front. 

And then eame the crashing change when the but- 
tresses of our complacent world fell in ruined heaps 
and we stood aghast to see what the first move would 
be toward reconstruction. py 

For the soldiers who arrived in France, kept under — 
control by the iron thumb of army discipline, the as- 
pect of the world changed. Nothing was real; the 
world, life, and all things were at loose ends. Their 
condition was not unlike an empty mill-pond after the 
dam has broken and tons of water have wrecked the 
world below. Jagged splinters of the wooden flume 
stand out begging to be knitted together; that the 
peaceful business run by water-power begin again. Al- 
ways a small stream trickles through the muddy bot- 
tom, a sign of hope, yet other forces must come into 
play before the mill can begin to turn again. 

Will you come with me through, first, a section of 
front line at its worst, and, second, will you spend a 
night with me in my habitat, the front-line dressing-. 
station ? 

The place I pick is in the Argonne Forest, beyond 
Cuisy, and the woods of Septsarges. The rain is fall- 
ing in cloud-bursts, and the darkness is intense. We 
pass soldier after soldier lying soaked to the skin in a 
little hole of mud and water which he bales out with 
his mess-cup from time to time. It is very, very lonely. 
The men cannot talk, and they think. God, what burn- 
ing thoughts have passed through these men’s minds 
before they found you and said, “When I sit in the 
darkness the Lord shall be a light unto me” (Micah). 
It is perhaps the third or fourth day. The men do not 
know themselves, for, half-sick with nervous exhaustion _ 
and hunger, they know little of time, and care less. 
And the shells? Out of a fathomless reach of black 
they roar in, and the nearer arrivers throw more mud 
and more water into ears, eyes, nose, and mouth. Will 
you try to project yourself in such a position and say 
your thoughts aloud, blasphemous as they may be? — 

And now we pass to the first-aid station. It is safe 
from occasional small shells and. machine-gun bullets. 
You will feel faint if you try to take in the whole room 
at once, and it will be better to look at a single man at — 
atime. There is hot cocoa or coffee on the Stove and — 


odors, the sobs, the unseeing eyes make the “hardiest ; 
man wonder and wonder and wonder. They are one _ 
step nearer home here if the ambulances will only come 
in time. They cannot if it rains. A 
These are but glimpses. They are not like the quiet 
serenity of Jerusalem where the noblest man lived I 
good life. Yet in this inferno—the front-line trenc 
and the dressing- ‘Station—the new religion has ta 
root. 
A rabid disbelief lies in the soul of every m: 
yet given the light to see the truth. These me 
ine . ea 

ae ee eee yt 


‘fatalists and cannot believe in a good and just God,— 


not yet. They curse under their breaths or think of 


home, and then before they realize what has happened, 

a longing comes upon them. They cannot describe it. 

_ Lines from the Bible—lines that they thought they had 
forgotten—race through their tired brains. 

“My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.” 

“Draw nigh unto God and she will draw nigh unto you.” 
It is a true thirst of the soul, and with it comes prayer, 
broken and heartsick, a burden cast upon the Lord, and 
in return comes his “peace that passeth all human 
understanding.” <A strength seizes and holds the men 

turning to God, more strongly than the carpenter’s vise 
holds his wood or the electric magnet on the derrick of 

‘a steel foundry holds its tons of. steel. 

This change takes place in dressing-stations not 
infrequently. A man lying in pain and watching 
others brave through the strength given them by God, 
begins to believe he has been saved by God’s grace to 
further serve him. The bitter tears of darkness, the 
tender sympathy of the men nurses, touch and open 
unknown sources. The bandages they wear made by 
their own mothers or by the devoted women workers 
of the Red Cross in every city, town, and village of his 
country, the United States of America, make them feel 
unworthy. I have watched with wonder a man dying, 
but it is more wonderful to watch the rebirth of a 
Christian. 

What are the cardinal principles of “the religion 
of the trenches”? They are:— 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

Immortality. 

The real things of the Bible that can be proved by 
facts. 

Unbounded love for all things good. 


We believe, then,—for I speak as one of them,—in a 
loving God, a Father all-powerful, to whom we can 
turn in prayer for comfort and strength. He is a God 
before whom we can expiate our sins by the develop- 
ment of the best life within us. He exhorts us to Jead 
a life clean, loving, and full of noble examples of self- 
giving. 

We believe that as a brotherhood of men, we are 
here to be used by God as the tools for his noblest 
works, and that we must be in constant touch with him 
through our every-day life, to be able to see, know, and 
do his will. 

We believe in immortality, especially those of us 
who have watched the agonies of men dying, who have 
dug their graves and performed those last simple 
services—the rights of every man. It cannot be that 
these men who have gone to their deaths that the world 
might be a better place in which to live, have ended 
their lives with the loss of their physical faculties. 
“Their bodies are buried in peace, but their name liveth 
forevermore,” seems a positive fact to us. 

Our Memorial Day this year has stamped this fact 
as a truth upon us, and with it a great love. For the 
French were there at the graves of our men. The 
French are no longer our cousins, but our brothers, 
since they mourn with us. The graves of our soldiers 
lie row on row, each indistinguishable under its pile 
of flowers. The red of the poppies, the white of the 

_ daisies, the blue of the cornflowers, blended with the 
many other flowers. The tears of the French rained 


upon these graves even as the tears of those at home 
__ fell upon the graves there. I saw them in many places 


his year, and I know that as for the soldiers, “their 
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name lives on forever,’ in France, and will be re- 
membered each year by these dear French people. 

We have faced grim reality..-We have seen the 
wounded, the dying, and the dead. We have touched 
the machine-gun bullet, the shell, the cannon. We have 
heard God and loved our fellow-men. These have been 
realities that we can believe. We have become search- 
ers after the truth, and believe the truth and little 
else. We have lost that which we had as children, a 
willingness to accept anything encumbered by facts 
which we could not prove or in which we had no real 
faith. 

A great new religion is being built. Its foundations 
were laid in the mud, the dirt, the sloughs of the battle- 
fields of France. It is like a cathedral which rises 
slowly through the centuries. Its base you can see 
but dimly, but with time its stately walls, its carved 
and graceful spires, will rise to show their beauty, and 
the worshippers will be legion. Its builders are the 
men who have willingly gone through purgatory and 
have found a thing that they did not go forth to seek. 

Its ministers will be men who have been tempered 
and turned in the school of. experience. Among the 
returning ranks of soldiers whom you watch pass in 
parade, there are more than you realize who have seen 
life in its divine relation to God. There are those re- 
turning who have as truly communed with God as 
did the Bible prophets. “Ye shall seek me and find me 
when ye shall search for me with all your heart,” and 
these men have sought and found him not far away, 
but in their own hearts waiting to be discovered. Find- 
ing him has given them power to do and dare what no 
other men could do. Their ideals have not had chance 
as yet to flower. From those who become ministers 
near you, take their ideals. They will develop in the 
next few years. The onward and upward march will 
find the laboratory experiences of the battlefields put 
into practice and their practicability. tested. They 
have learned to separate the wheat from the tares, and 
old established ideas will fall before these greater 
inspirations. 

The ministers who still hold to their sermons on 
dogmas pregnant with theological, ecclesiastical, tech- 
nical verbiage must step down to make place for the 
men who have seen the truth and are living it. Brevity 
and conciseness, in sermons based on the Bible truths 
and realities, is the corner-stone of our religion. The 
minister who can keep the “love of God” and ‘the 
“brotherhood of man” before us is he who can fill his 
church to overflowing. We have felt the nearness of 
God, and thirst for that same sensation of nearness of 
God. He who can give it to us will be followed, for 
he has seen God. 

This spiritual transformation which marks the end 
of the war is a challenge to the ministers and the 
churches. 

The call of the hour is to prepare the ground for 
this new religion, to blend dogmas or remove them as 
a mote from the eye. Ideals irreconcilable before the 
war will be harmonized. Racial antipathies and class 
hatreds must be ended, and the “brotherhood of man” 
that we knew on the battlefields must come to take their 
place. These changes may be hard for the older people, 
harder than war itself, but love must triumph; and 
although we may not live to see its highest sway, we 
may at least change worlds knowing that a better 
world is left behind us than we once knew and lived in. 
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The Ageless Life 
ARTHUR B. RHINOW 


I heard the Pilgrim Chorus, calling me 
Where Gothic arch aspired, and saw in dream 
The glory of the days of long ago. 

My soul began to wander through the lanes, 
The dimly lighted lanes of long ago. 

Familiar voices in familiar tongue 

Invited me to come and kiss my own. 

I turned to see new avenues afar 
Along the foot-hills of the days to come, 
And giant workmen singing songs of hope, 
Their faces radiant with the morning sun. 
New faces all, and yet I knew them well. 

And deeply stirred, I longed to hold them all, 
The past and future in a single grasp. 

Oh, why is life a breath between the two? 
Why must we live and love to droop and die? 
O soul of mine, to be as God, and have 

The ageless life of an eternal Now! 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 

_ ASSOCIATION . 

A Training School for the Ministry- 
at-Large 


the evening heart-to-heart talks it has been a 

period of unforgettable helpfulness to one’s own 
life and the work to which that life is dedicated.” 
That is the way in which one of the ministers who at- 
tended the Ministers’ Conference and Training School 
which was recently held for two weeks at Tarrytown 
summed up his experience. 

This Training School was something of a novelty in 
our denominational life. Three months ago the Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Association ap- 
pointed a committee to conduct the experiment. The 
primary purpose was to discover and equip a small 
company of young ministers to be “ministers-at-large,” 
or minute-men, ready to serve our cause wherever 
needed, to visit new communities, organize new 
churches, -and'to give guidance to churches already 
organized. A secondary aim of the School was to 
afford fellowship and encouragement to certain min- 
isters who are at work in distant and difficult fields. 
A third aim was to introduce to the life of our fellow- 
ship men who have recently entered our communion, 
sometimes through much tribulation, and who need to 
become acquainted with our traditions and our ways 
of doing things. 

The hospitality of the Hackley School at Tarrytown 
was made available:for this group; and the facilities 
of the handsome and commodious buildings, the 
spacious views, the beauty of the grounds, and the 
generous good-will of Headmaster and Mrs. Gage and 
their staff, added much to the pleasure and profit of 
the members of the School. — 

In all, some thirty-six ministers have had more or 
less contact with the Training School. Four of these 
were members of the committee in charge. Drs Eliot 
and Mr. Simons were present at every exercise for 
the two weeks. Dr. Sullivan and Mr. Savage each 
gave one week. Five or six ministers were visitors for 
only a day or two or came to give some special lecture. 
Four others were present for only one week. Twenty- 
two ministers took what may be called the full course. 


“Fite THE MORNING DRILL and plunge to 


beech-trees in the quadrangle. 
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One of the advantages of the School was discovered. 


in the great diversity of experience among these men. 
Their homes or their last pastorates were in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, and Ontario. 
They came out of many different backgrounds and 
traditions. Three were British-born, one Armenian- 
born; three came from German-American parentage, 
one of French-American, and one of Irish-American. 
Not one of the members of the School, outside of the 
committee in charge, came of a Unitarian family, 
though several had been trained at Meadville. They 
came from city churches and from country churches 
and from army service. The variety of their experience 
and environment enriched the common store and en- 
livened the discussions. 

The daily routine was as follows: The rising bell 
sounded at 6.30 and the men gathered on the floor 
of the gymnasium for a setting-up drill of fifteen 
minutes. Then came a plunge in the swimming-pool. 
Breakfast was at 7.80, with three tables of ten each, 
each table with a lady at the head. Mrs. Simons and 
Mrs. Lupton spent both weeks at the School, Mrs. 
Sullivan and Mrs. Swisher each one week. Morning 
prayers in the beautiful School chapel came at 8.40, 
conducted in turn by the members of the School. At 
9, 11, and 2.30 there were round-the-table conferences 
in the library, with periods for reading and recreation 
between these hours. The idea was that each of these 
hours should be opened with a half-hour address by a 
leader designated in advance, followed by twenty-five 
minutes for open discussion, and closed by a five-minute 
talk by Dr. Eliot or Mr. Simons. 

In practice, the interest in the debate was so great 
that seldom or never could it be confined to the single 
hour, but ran over into the succeeding rest period. 
At 5.380 each day there was a vesper service in the 
chapel. Mr. Swisher played the organ for all the 
services with taste and skill, and the singing proved 


remarkably hearty, most of the men having good voices 


and more or less musical experience. 

The evenings were given to meetings in the parlor 
of the School or in the shade of one of the splendid 
At these meetings were 
considered the more personal privileges and obligations 
of a minister’s life, and they were seasons of genuine 
spiritual fortification. Often after these revealing con- 
ferences the mood of the men led them to the chapel, 
where in the half-light they listened for ten or fifteen 
minutes to beautiful organ music. 

The nine o’clock hour in the first week was given 
to consideration of the function of “The Minister as a 
Parish Organizer and Leader,” the sub-divisions being: 
“Parish Ways and Means,” led by Mr. Savage; “The 
Minister as an Executive Officer,” led by Mr. Simons; 
“The Church Budget and the Every-Member Canvass,” 
led by Mr. Boynton; and “Church Publicity and Ad- 
vertising,” led by Mr. Clark of Memphis. During 
the second week this hour was given to considering 
the duties of “The Minister as a Citizen, a Community 
Worker and a Social Mediator.” The themes were 


such as “Developing the Community Spirit,” “Dealing — 


with New Americans,’ “Winning the Community,” 
“Enlisting the People in Work,” “Influencing Public 
Opinion,” and the successive leaders were Mr. Simons, 
Mr. Helsing, Mr. Fereshetian, Mr. Akin, and Mr. Ad- 
lard. 


ture form, for it was given to consideration of the 


The eleven o’clock hour had more of the usual lec- . 


. 


Wiitarian background and outlook. Dr. Eliot led a 
number of these conferences on the origin and organiza- 
tion of the Unitarian movement. Dr. Sullivan treated 
the impulse of the movement, and Rey. L. G. Wilson, 
the literature of the movement. Rev. C. H. Lyttle 
discoursed on Channing and the, Baltimore Sermon, 
and Mr. Simons spoke of the present outlook and duty. 
The afternoon hour at 2.30 during the first week 
was given to the subject of “The Minister as a Preacher 
and Leader of Public Worship.” Dr. Eliot spoke on 
the preparation of the service of worship, Mr. Savage 
on the matter and manner of preaching, Mr. Spurr on 
the conduct of special services, and Mr. Lupton on the 
building of a congregation. The same hour in the 


of Religious Education.” Miss Lawrance told of the 
Beacon Course of study, Mr. Allen dealt with young 
people’s work, Mr. Krolfifer with the worship of the 
church school, and Mr. Simons with charitable and 
denominational activities. 

The evening hour in the first week gave opportunity 
for listening to Dr. Sullivan, who spoke of the everlast- 
ing elements and dynamics of religion. Mr. Savage 
dealt with the minister’s equipment, and Mr. Adlard 
with “The Ministry as a Man’s Job.” Dr. Coffin of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church was a wel- 
come guest, giving an evening talk on “The Building 
of a Working Church.” On another evening, Mr. 
Fereshetian told of his escape from the Armenian 
massacres, and his life in Egypt and America. Two 
evenings were given to music. On one evening Mr. 
Swisher illustrated the right kind of organ music for 
church use, and on the other, gave a piano lecture- 
recital. Dr. Sullivan preached the Sunday sermon. 
Among the many testimonies borne by the students 
of the School a few may be here quoted. Practically 
all the men bore witness to the fact that this intimate 
fellowship had created for them a new. perspective and 
upbuilt their courage. 

“These contacts,” says one, “have resulted in broad- 
ened visions, wider spiritual horizons, and heightened 
standards of life for us all. Moreover, we have learned 
practical and valuable methods of administering and 
organizing churches.” 

Another writes: “The social intercourse was de- 
lightful, the surroundings unsurpassed. There was 
nothing stereotyped about the conferences. One man 
frankly disagreed with another, but every one rang 
true and there was real unity of spirit.” 

Another notes: “The deep spirit of devotional con- 
secration; the emphasis on constructive contributions 
to the religious life of community and country; the 
candor, honesty, and good feeling manifested in the 
discussions; the wisdom of the informal and not too 
closely packed programme; the friendships growing 
from the opportunity to walk and talk together in small 
groups.” 

A Massachusetts minister writes: “Hearing the 
story modestly told of valiant and successful “work 
among the discouragements of an outpost has filled me 
with dissatisfaction because I have done so little ag- 
gressive and self-sacrificing work and has stirred me 
with a determination to be worthy of the fellowship 
of such comrades. I have gained a renewed loyalty 
and devotion and enthusiasm.” 

‘Two of the accounts deserve longer quotation. One 

_ recent new-comer among us writes: “My outstanding 
Bay ° impression is a sense of enlarged visions, sympathy, 

and understanding, resulting from the opportunities 

. which the conference has provided and a corresponding 
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inspiration to more devoted service. The conference 
has chased away a good many unhealthy depressions 
and replaced them with new confidences. I have 
discovered a sense of larger sympathy, first of all 
with the officers of the Association in their admin- 
istrative endeavors, and second with my fellow-workers 
in their surprisingly varied fields of action. All the 
men in attendance go away feeling that they and 
the officers of the Association are indeed fellow-laborers 
and feeling conscious of a new sense of unity and pur- 
pose among the diversities of their individual tasks.” 

Finally, here is a very personal account, almost too 
personal to print: “I came into the Unitarian 
fraternity,” wrote one of the students, “through the 
cellar door. Reared in a strong Baptist family and 
in a very provincial town, I reached the age of reason 
without ever having heard the name ‘Unitarian. I 
graduated from a state normal school and later from 
a Jesuit college. My active life until two years ago 
was given to teaching in a city high school. I early 
conceived a strong desire to become a Unitarian min- 
ister . . . and two years ago I was admitted into this 
fellowship. Since then I have been trying to admin- 
ister [a certain church]. Isolated, cut off from the 
currents of the larger Unitarian life, withdrawn into 
myself, with only an academic consciousness of the 
background, I have struggled along in a kind of spir-: 
itual anemia. I was like one little tone in a symphony 
that has been isolated and does not know it is a 
fraction of the chorus. 

“So this summer institute has been epoch-making for 
me. I have been like an incandescent bulb brought 
into contact with the central dynamo. The experience 
of twenty-five churches scattered all over the country 
has been focussed here. ... In an oil painting each 
part is a mere daub, but if the spectator moves far 
enough back to see the picture whole the blotches 
blend into a thing of beauty. I saw my own work as 
a daub; now I see it as a part of a great picture. 
Isolated, we are like little houses shut up air-tight. 
We get stuffy. We are imprisoned in our own spiritual 
atmosphere. Our thoughts become over-used and stale. 
This conference has opened the windows and yenti- 
lated our spirits.” 


The Church Has Its Chance 
The fate of nations hangs on the faith of this nation 


This extremely pertinent and well-stated article, 
printed July 11 in the correspondence columns of the 
Boston Herald, deserves to be read carefully and 
passed on to others. We print it by urgent request 
of several. 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


of the failure of organized religion to direct or 

interpret that tragic experience. ‘The churches,” 
a British chaplain has lately said, “have been busily 
answering questions which no one at the front ever 
asked.” The entanglement of religious teaching in the 
forms and schisms of another era, the depressing 
competition of the sects, and the remoteness and 
unreality of many instructions which were urged as 
fundamental, have done much to obstruct or nullify the 
self-effacing service which many ministers of religion 
have so gallantly and gladly offered. We come to the 
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end of the war, it must be confessed, with a sense 
that on the whole the opportunity offered to the 
churches, has not been adequately used, and that a 
new demonstration of vitality and power must be made 
if religion is to justify its right to leadership. 

By the most extraordinary coincidence, precisely 
this opportunity is now presented to the churches by 
the negotiations of statesmanship. The league cove- 
nant, prefixed to the treaty of peace, and now awaiting 
ratification, may have among its articles some dubious 
propositions, and even some possibility of risk to na- 
tional security; but it is unquestionably the greatest 
document of political idealism, and the most impressive 
evidence of the world’s desire for deliverance from the 
curse of war, which human history has ever recorded. 
Obstruction of its endorsement is to be expected from 
those who are concerned for nothing but their own 
immediate profit, or who fancy that they can save 
America and abandon the rest of the world to chaos. 
-‘Short-sighted self-interest, partisan politics, and na- 
tional provincialism are the natural enemies of mag- 
nanimous statesmanship. To persons controlled by 
these motives, idealism has already become a term of 
reproach. The modern world, they cynically urge, is 
no place for dreamers, but for calculations of expedi- 
ency made by practical men. The view of religion is 
the precise opposite of all this. It holds that men 
walk not by sight, but by faith, that the things that 
are seen are temporal, and the things that are not 
seen are eternal. Whatever be the differences among 
the churches, they unite every day in the prayer that 
the kingdom of God come on earth. Ina sordid, selfish, 
shut-in world, they represent the reality and efficiency 
of idealism. 

Now the league covenant definitely represents this 
-view of life. Its provisions may not be immediately 
realized ; its programme may be amended; its responsi- 
bilities cannot be free from risk; but in a degree with- 
out precedent or parallel it expresses the faith of the 
nations in a hitherto unrealized fraternalism ; the great 
hope that the world may be diverted from armaments 
and bloodshed to conciliation and peace. Of all the 
schemes of statesmanship which the world has seen, 
this is the nearest approach—one might say the only 
approach—to fulfilling the prayer “Thy kingdom 
come.” Whatever, then, other people—politicians, 
traders, little Americans, or scoffers—may have to say 
of this instrument now awaiting approval, there should 
be no doubt in the mind of the churches and their 
ministers. The course of events has thrown the destiny 
of the world into their hands. The horrible experience 
of war has compelled statesmen to attempt a scheme 
of political idealism. What the churches have been 
praying for, with scant hope of realization, is actually, 
and on a vast scale, proposed to the nations of the 
earth. If then the churches and their representatives 
do not accept this chance of promoting, however im- 
perfectly, the ideals which are their chief reason for 
existence, it is likely to be the last chance they will 
_have, in this generation at least, to prove that they 
mean what they pray. 


The New York: Hvening Post wonders where we shall 
find Miss Helen Taft next,—a girl who was mistress 
of the White House at nineteen, and now at twenty- 
eight is acting president of Bryn Mawr College. There 
is nothing undemocratic in the suggestion that we 
may find her in the White House again, in an even 
higher position than before. 
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Intimate Glimpses of the 
American Doughboy in France 


A Unitarian astronomer-preacher plays star parts in France 
as “VY” man, hiker, banker, and translator of 
love-letters from French damsels 


JOEL H. METCALF 


impression of the American Army in France, it is 

necessary to see it from many points of view. My 
only justification in trying to “set forth accurately” 
but not “in order’ the things of which I was eye-wit- 
ness when so many others “have taken in hand to 
draw up a narrative,” is that I saw it as a minister and 
an old man. Though there was no attempt to conceal 
the fact, the boys never had it impressed upon them 
that I was a minister, and the American uniform oblit- 
erated the small hints in civic dress that proclaim 
even a Unitarian to be a parson. 

I did not parade my profession, because I did not 
wish to lose that perfect contact with the minds and 
hearts of the boys which I desired, not so much to 
obtain knowledge of them as to be able to befriend 
them. It is a real handicap in their professional life 
that ministers are thought of as a different species 
of manhood, not altogether the better when they sug- 
gest that there are three sexes—men, women, and 
clergymen. The purely priestly office separates rather 
than unites us with people generally, and this would 
be only accentuated among the soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Army. None of the boys of the A. E. F. would | 
naturally think of any clergyman as a “good sport” and 
a companion with whom he would feel entirely at 
ease. 

I was usually called the “Y” man or “Doc” when 
I was not called “Pop,” and none of these titles gave 
me away. This sometimes led to ludicrous mistakes. 
A lieutenant from the South had been a reporter in 
civil life and was a great story-teller, and not all of 
his yarns were of the usual Sunday-school type. I 
had lived with him a couple of weeks before he discoy- 
ered that I was a preacher back home. When he 
was told by another officer that I was a minister, he 
said, “Good Lord, what have I been doing?” and then 
as an after-thought he added, “Well, even if he is a 
minister, he is human.” 

I slept with him under the same shelter-tent one 
night, and the next day he was shot through the head, 
crossing the Marne. How fine a man he was I would 
never have known if I had been introduced to him as 
a minister. 

I had a professional prize-fighter for a chauffeur 
for several weeks. His face was typical, and covered 
with scars of past combats. But if he had been driv- 
ing for a minister, I should have been as unconscious 
of his good-heartedness and fine spirit as we all are 
of the spirit of a bulldog, if we have never owned one. 

To be a minister as a part of the regular army 
and not to be known as one is to have all the advantages 
of a cloak of invisibility. 

I could not, however, conceal the fact from the army 
that I was an old man. To them I was much older 
than I felt myself to be. I slightly resented being 
called “Pop” and the “Old Man,” until I remembered 
that I was old enough to be the father of most of them. 
I had great difficulty in joining the Association as 
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Overseas Secretary, because I was two years beyond 
their limit. When the committee saw me, they waived 
that, for I seemed able-bodied enough. 

“ My physicians’ certificates of health at home were all 
right, but in an evil day a pushing agent wanted to 
reinsure my life, and he caught me when I had just 
spent an hour cranking my Ford and discovered that 
I had a high blood-pressure. This information was 
taken to the New York office, and I had to begin 
‘fighting on my arrival in New York and have two 
more medical examinations before they would let me 
go over there to some quiet job in the S. O. S. which 
they said was all I could endure. 

As I was a man who had given up house and home, 
church and observatory, for the country’s sake, I was 
willing to take anything they would give me. I was 
on tenterhooks till the last minute. I did not know 
until 10.30 of the morning I sailed that I was to 
be allowed to go at all, and not until 1.30 p.m. what 
boat I was to take. 

At 4 p.m. I sailed. At 4.30 I was the leader of a 
party of fifty-three Y. M. C. A. Secretaries, and I 
had them on my hands for six weeks, taking them 
through England. When I take parties to Europe I 
want peace-times, and give me ladies every time, for 
they “stay put.” When we arrived in Paris, I had to 
have another medical examination, and the doctor, as 
the presumable voice of Destiny, said, “You are all 
right, but you are too old to go to the front, where the 
fatigue will be too great, and you might lose your 
sleep if you were living in dugouts.” As I had never 
pined for the shell-fire of the front lines, I allowed 
that what he said was satisfactory. 

But here is the amusing part of it,—they straight- 
way forgot what manner of man I was, and assigned 
me to a division of shock troops which was among 
the first to get into action. This shows how little 
the different arms of the service worked together, and 
how much medical examinations amount to. 

A Southern farmer seeking to enlist walked thirty- 
five miles in one day to reach an examining-board. 
They rejected him for having flat feet, and he walked 
home the next day. The winner of a recent Marathon 
race was rejected for the same reason. Why should 
flat feet be rejected and flat heads kept in the army! 


TOOK especial delight in proving that old men can 

do campaign work. In fact, I believe that our army 
would have been much improved with the steadying 
influence of more older men, and they would have 
been able to stand the hardships. 

My active soldiering lasted two months. I had never 
marched a mile nor carried a pack up to the day that 
our division was called to Chateau-Thierry, yet I 
stayed with the boys without difficulty. The first 
night we marched from 1.30 a.m. to 6 a.m. and made 
about ten miles. My equipment was the same as that 
of the privates except I had no gun, but in place of it 
I carried Y. M. C. A. things that about equalled it 
in weight. 

I “hiked” all summer with them and never had to 
fall out when many of the trained soldiers dropped 
by the roadside. After some forced marches I have 
seen perhaps fifty men out of a company of two hun- 
dred and fifty so lame they could hardly walk, with 
their feet all covered with iodine and surgeon’s plaster, 


but I never had even a blister. 


As I look over my work in France I think my 


‘y marching with the doughboys was the most telling 
ui ng I did to keep up the morale. 
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opportunities to ride on the ration-wagon or the com- 
bat-wagon by invitation of the generous boys, but I 
always refused. For one thing, I felt I was there to 
help them, and not to be an added burden. I wanted 
to be an asset, and not a liability. Sharing their 
hardships was a great help to them. We had many 
opportunities for “pulling some stunts” to brace them 
up. When they were feeling the fatigue of the march, 
we would divert their minds by some foolishness or 
starting some marching-song. The best one, on the 
whole, was the tune from “The Pirates of Penzance” 
shouted to the words, “Hail! Hail! the gang’s all here.” 
The reference in it to the infernal regions seemed to 
meet a general want. 


E had another way to divert their minds. It is 

said that when the British Tommies coming out of 
the trenches passed those who were going in, some 
one would ask, “Is anybody down’earted?”’ and the 
other party would come back with a mighty “No!” 
Then some one would shout, “Is everybody ’appy?” 
and they would thunder, “Yes!” Then the leader 
would say, “Let the Lion roar!” and out would come 
a terrifying “O-o-oof !” 

Well, we copied that. We would call out, “Is 
anybody down’earted?” “Is everybody ’appy?” And 
though we were all of us miserable and downhearted, 
the soldiers would deny it with emphasis, and we let 
the Lion roar and the Eagle scream in a way that 
was a combination of a Yankee hurrah and a rebel 
yell. 

It was always a question as to what a “Y” man’s 
duty was at the front and how far he should go. As 
a non-combatant he was not expected to endanger his 
life. We had orders from Paris to this effect. The 
officers of the army were always solicitous for our 
safety and wished to send us back. Many times they 
would say, “Good-by, there is no use of your going any 
further,” and then they would turn their valuables 
over to us for safe keeping. 

I had a major order me out at the Vois de Chatel, 
but I did not go. It was one of those times when 
another place would have been more comfortable, but 
as I could see no good reason for turning back then, 
I did not obey. The principal reason for being there 
was because it was a work of supererogation. To stay 
with the boys in the day of battle, when you were 
under no obligation to do so, put heart into them. 
They were gratified to have some one there voluntarily. 
Nearly as many “Y” men were killed or wounded in ™ 
proportion to their numbers as were reported casu- 
alties in the army. 

For all the effort involved in staying with the boys I 
was repaid a hundred times. Often I have heard 
weary soldiers on the march say, “I’m about all in, 
but if the ‘old man’ can stick it out, I don’t see why in 
h— we can’t.” 

As the days went by and we reached the front, 
every time I came around, even if I had only a few 
sheets of writing-paper to give them, or nothing at all, 
they would exclaim with a fresh surprise: “The ‘Y’ 
is still with us. How much longer are you going to 
stay with us, Doc?” and when I would say, “Oh, you 
can’t lose me or shake me,” they would say, “Good 
old scout!” They seemed impressed that one would 
stay with them who was not obliged to be there. 

The duties of a Y. M. C. A. man who is attached to 
a particular military unit at the front are as indefinite 
as the work of a liberal minister in our modern life. 
We were making our own place and crystallizing tradi- 
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tions. Never before, I imagine, has any army taken 
with it a non-combatant of just this sort, and each 
man went without particular orders except that he 
was expected to do what the occasion seemed to de- 
mand. 

When the Divisional Secretary brought him goods, 
his duty was clear enough—he must turn storekeeper 
and work without cessation until he was sold out. But 
at the front he could not always get “smokes and 
eats,” and then he turned safety-deposit vault and 
banker. 

I suppose it is generally known that the Y. M. C. A. 
sent about twenty million dollars home free of charge 
for the army, but what is not so well known is that 
the doughboys did not think their money was safe 
anywhere but in the secretaries’ pockets. Before a 
battle, they gave up their valuables like a lot of boys 
going in swimming, 

They would turn over their last ten or twenty dol- 
lars of “honest-to-God” money (as they called our bank- 
bills, in distinction from the “cigarette-coupon” war 
currency of France), often without giving their names 
or asking for a receipt, saying, “If I don’t ask you for 
it later, it is yours.” Even the commanders would turn 
the company funds over to the “Y” man for safe keep- 
ing. Sometimes I had five thousand dollars on my 
person, which I kept for days. This went on until 
my bulging pockets were so noticeable that our captain 
said one day: “Seems as though Doc is acquiring a 
wonderful chest development up here. I would not 
like to tackle him.” But though I carried all this 
money night and day, sleeping by the roadside or in 
the woods, I not only felt perfectly safe, but was so. 
Money and blankets, razors, and all other equipment, 
governmental and personal, disappeared, but the “Y” 
man’s pockets were sacred. 

When all other duties failed, one could occupy his 
time writing letters to the parents of boys who had 
“gone West,” home letters for the youths whose edu- 
cation had been neglected, and translating the love- 
letters they were receiving from French girls they had 
met in the training area. 

One has to be connected with the army only a short 
time to realize that we still have an educational prob- 
lem. It is little short of pathetic to have some fine, 
intelligent-looking youth hang around the canteen till 
everybody else is gone, and then hem and stammer until 
he at last gets it out, that he would like to have you 
write a letter home for him. I am told that fifty per 
cent. of the men from some localities were illiterate. 
Forty-five per cent. of our army could not read a 
newspaper with facility. Fifteen per cent. of the Mas- 
sachusetts recruits could not read or write. A finer 
lot of men in physique and good-nature I have never 
seen, but culture some of them had not. I have had 
officers tell me that a few did not even know their last 


names. They would ask, “What is your name?” 
“George.” “George what?” “Jest George, nothen 
else,” 


They did not know how to play. They had never 
taken part in competitive games. They had never seen 
the most primitive sanitary facilities. 

Translating the love-letters of French girls was an 
agreeable task and gave an opportunity to find out 
what the women of France thought of our boys. It 
is no exaggeration to say that they liked them better 
than their own poilus. There must have been many 
reasons for this. They came like knight-errants, with a 
glamour of romance from a fabulous land beyond the 
seas. I think they were also, on the average, more re- 
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spectful, chivalrous, and generous than their own men. 
I remember when the American replacement camp left 
Noisiel. The crowd of French girls were in tears, and 
when the French soldiers arrived to take their places, 
the girls told them: “We don’t want you here. We 
like the Americans better.” . 

It was a cruel blow to those who had fought so 
bravely for four years to defend them, but it was a 
fact, and facts are.what I am trying to tell in these 
articles. 


Some Impressions of Six Years in America 


America is vast, but notable for solidarity; she is 
great, but bound to be greater 


EDMUND H. REEMAN 
II 


HERE ARE THREE paramount impressions that 

I find six years of life in America have tended to 

intensify. The first is the vastness of the coun- 
try; the second, the miracle of American solidarity; 
and the third, the promise of democracy. 

The junction of North Dakota and Minnesota is still 
the limit of my westward travel. The city of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the Canadian line bound my knowl- 
edge north and south. But the sense of vastness 
that travel even within these limits creates is im- 
pressive to a surprising degree. I shall never forget 
the feeling of the great extent of the American conti- 
nent that came to me as the result of a voyage of five 
days on the Great Lakes from Buffalo to Duluth, 
a feeling deepened to awe by a further day in the train 
from Duluth throughout the wilderness of Northern 
Minnesota to the borders of the Dakotas and thence 
on into the Canadian prairies of Manitoba. Mile upon 
mile during the long hours of a day and on into the 
night through a country that still awaits the toil of 
man I travelled, and yet at the end I knew that all 
that I had seen was but a small part of the vast 
expanse that lay beyond it. I remember still how 
Chicago, for all its immensity, struck me as but a dim 
promise of a multitude of greater cities yet to be in 
the light of the vast territory by which it is encom- 
passed. 

One can hardly escape the sense of bigness anywhere 
in America. It pervades the prairies of the Middle 
West. It thunders upon one out of the waters of 
Niagara. It trails with the course of the Mississippi. 
It echoes from the streets of the great Eastern cities. 
There is no city, or building, or institution that does 
more than hint at its promise. It would seem impos- 
sible for a people to think petty thoughts in such a 
land. Mountain and river, prairie and plain, ocean 
and stream, unite in a continent that is a world in 
itself. “The New World” is still a fitting phrase to 
describe it. 

It is not merely a new continent that American | 
enterprise is still engaged in conquering, but a new 
civilization, founded upon new principles, that the 
American people are working to create. The span of 
her mighty territory is not more vast than the great 
principles America is seeking to apply in practical 
life. She is blazing trails for the feet of nations as 
surely as her pioneers struck paths from sea to sea — 
for her own sons to follow. Everything with which | 
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_ America has to do is mighty. Her problems and 
responsibilities, like her mountains and rivers and 
oceans and plains, are vast beyond telling. America 
is no place for little men. The American spirit is as 
big a thing in its own way as the American continent. 
America’s trusts are all big trusts. So her ideals, as 
the war has revealed them anew, are big ideals and 
cannot be otherwise. A man or a nation must needs 
draw to the scale of the map. 

The second great impression that six years have 
tended to intensify is the extraordinary solidarity 
of American life,—the miracle, I had almost named 
it, of American solidarity. The first time I walked 
down North Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa., and saw 
Amish and Mennonite men, women, and children, in 
their quaint and distinctive garb, and overheard 
snatches of conversation in a speech as foreign to me 
as Chinese, I could hardly convince myself that I 
was not in some strange land of Middle Europe. 
Everything was Dutch—Pennsylvania-Dutch, which is 
neither the Dutch of Holland nor the Dutch of Ger- 

many. Was it possible that customs such as these 
: ~ could exist in America? I was to learn later that 
there are many such conditions. Groups of Syrians, 
mn Armenians, Italians, Finns, and many other nationali- 
iE ties, scattered throughout our cities and the country- 
side, seldom speak any language but their own, and 
maintain even in the land of their adoption the habits 
and customs of the land of their birth, yet somehow 
; through it all they coalesce in some rough way at least 
‘ with American life. 
Think of millions of aliens to be absorbed into 
_ the life of a nation and made one with the spirit 
4 of a people. Was there ever a greater miracle than 
the present solidarity of American life? Not even the 
most homogeneous nation of Europe either on the 
3 Allied or on the enemy side went into the Great War 
; with a clearer unity of purpose or a more solid back- 
ing of national cohesion than America. I am well 
aware that there is great work yet to be done in the 
Americanization of the alien immigrant. I am even 
conscious of an impression that herein centres one of 
q America’s most serious problems. It is not enough 
: to naturalize aliens as American citizens unless we 
can at the same time Americanize them as citizens. 
It is much more important that they should acquire 
the American spirit as embodied in the American 
Constitution and institutions than that they should 
be given the right to vote upon questions concerning 
the importance of which it is to be feared they are 
in many cases totally ignorant. Nevertheless, there 
is something miraculous in the solidarity of American 
life that has already been achieved—something pro- 
phetic of greater miracles yet to be. 
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HAT a common language should have currency 
across three thousand miles of continent, that a 
i common purpose should have emerged out of this vast 
3 melting-pot of races and men, that the flag of a 
manifold Stars and Stripes should symbolize the hopes 
of so vast and heterogeneous a population, is indeed an 
amazing marvel. Dare we not hope that it is the 
promise of a still vaster aggregation of peoples, nations, 
and tongues compounded in a still mightier synthesis? 
In spite of all that-remains to be done in America and 
the world, the fact is that there is already existent an 
American unity, an American nation, an American 
‘spirit, that are triumphs of unifying forces. It says 
much for the vitality of early American principles 
at out of such vast and crude forces as have poured 
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themselves over this land a true national spirit should 
have emerged. 

Here is the great wonder of it all, that one does not 
speak of one’s self as’ being an American in quite 
the same sense that one speaks of one’s self as being 
a Britisher, a Syrian, or a Pole. In swearing alle- 
giance to the American flag one feels that one is not so 
much swearing allegiance to a land and a flag as to 
an ideal and a promise, to a task and an opportunity. 
Great as the American continent is, the American 
idea is greater. One does not have the sense so much 
of a simple transfer of allegiance in forswearing the 
sovereignty of a king and embracing the government of 
a republic. One has the sense rather of a commitment 
to something quite incomparably vaster and more sig- 
nificant, for, as Mr. H. G. Wells, summing up his 
own first impressions of America, has said, “In 
America, by sheer virtue of its size, its free traditions, 
and the habit of initiative in its people, the leadership 
of progress must ultimately rest.” 


HE third major impression I wish to record is 

the promise of democracy and its possibilities. 
Promise and democracy! No words better sum up the 
spiritual impression that America makes upon the 
mind of a stranger. The achievements of America are 
staggering, but the longer one ponders them, the 
plainer does it become that they but presage what 
is to come. Beyond all things, America is a going 
and a growing concern. They used to speak of cities 
over here growing up overnight, and I suppose the 
figure is hardly fantastic. It is not so much such 
rapidity of present growth that impresses a serious 
mind, but the sense of unlimited possibilities of 
growth, of spiritual growth reaching out into every 
department of economics and politics. Democracy in 
this country impresses me.as above all else a spiritual 
vision, an ethical promise, It is not merely written 
in the Constitution, it is inherent in the life of the 
continent. Fundamentally it is not a matter of writ- 
ten constitutional words at all. It is a spiritual force 
and movement upon the evolution of which the destinies 
of humanity hang. 

It is not primarily a question of America creating 
and perfecting a democracy. It is rather a question 
of the spirit of democracy creating and perfecting Amer- 
ica and using her to serve wider purposes. I am 
free to state that since coming to this country de- 
mocracy in itself has become almost a religion for me,— 
at least, so much a religion as to render me impatient 
of any religion that does not breathe its spirit and 
harmonize with its aims. I do not hear the voice 
of democracy’s challenge in every voice that speaks 
from the floor of the Senate and from the public plat- 
form. I do not recognize its urge in every movement 
of American politics, but I do hear its challenge in 
the voice of those whose utterance is most represent- 
ative of the heart of the American people. 

When we shall have applied what is written in the 
Constitution and what is written in American hearts 
to the simplest details of life and to every interest 
that engages us, when what we call the “American 
spirit” is the ruling passion of every life and every as- 
pect of life, and the old, haunting spectres of an 
ancient graft and greed are laid low—who shall pre- 
dict the glory that shall crown America and through 
America bless the world! Meanwhile, in the land of 
liberty the hosts of freemen are slowly foregathering 
under the flag of freedom to unite in the closer 
fraternity of the Commonwealth of Life. 
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no hope, no faith; I am adventuring! 
Good-by.” He might have added, “no 
fear.” Are we right im drawing much of 
any conclusion from the remarks of this 
young soldier brought so suddenly, and 
all unprepared, to face death, except that 
the old faith no longer held? Is it not 
high time, then, for us to build on a surer 
foundation? Because France is devas- 
tated, are we not to build a better land? 
When we say that Mr. Galsworthy offers 
no substitute for religion we forget he 
makes out a pretty good case for philos- 
ophy in spite of its inadequacies. To be 
sure, it does not include heaven—and a 
heaven of some kind we feel we must 
haye, but it does not preclude God. 

We are persuaded that Mr. Galsworthy 
has “fought the good fight” and “kept the 
faith” and is calling to the courageous to 
“carry on.” 


See New England First 


VACATION TRAMPS IN NEW. ENGLAND 
HigHiLanps. By Allen Chamberlain. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—Every year, more people in this 
country are coming to heed the call of 
the open road. Americans, at last, are 
beginning to appreciate what their Eng- 
lish neighbors have long recognized,—the 
delights of a vacation passed in leisurely 
tramps across country. To all walkers 
already initiated, as well as to all who in 
future are lured to take the footpath way, 
Mr. Chamberlain has rendered a real ser- 
vice. In his little book he describes a 
series of walking tours through the hill 
country of New England, and all entirely 
possible for the amateur pedestrian. There 
is an abundance of practical suggestion, 
and a number of sketch maps, which the 
tramper is certain to find useful. We 
question if a better handbook on this 
subject has been issued. 


A Tale for Sea-loving Boys 


THE WONDER OF WAR AT SEA. By Fran- 
cis Rolt Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.50 net—Through the 
experiences of Jed Wille, the author 
makes boys realize what modern naval 
warfare is. Jed is a boy bred to the sea, 
the son of a Yankee skipper. His father’s 
trawler is exploded by a German mine, 
and Jed and his father are rescued by a 
destroyer of the British Navy. Aboard 
the destroyer, and later in service aboard 
other ships of the British Navy, Jed ac- 
quires much detailed technical knowledge 
relating to torpedoes, submarines, mines, 
and naval gunnery. He takes part in 
the raid on Zeebrugge. When America 
enters the war, Jed finds a place in the 
navy of his own country. Aboard an 
American warship he sees the surrender 
of the German Nayy. Boys who have an 
inborn leaning to the sea will find much 
information in the book to interest them. 
_ All the bare will find in it the yalorous 
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Engineers and Sailors 


Dave PortTer’s War Honors. 
ward Stratemeyer. 


By Ed- 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.25 net—Dave Por- 
ter’s War Honors completes the set of 
fifteen volumes which constitute the Dave 
Porter Series. The adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes of the hero will make 
boys who read the book wish they might 
have been old enough to share with Dave 
the hardships and achievements of the 
gallant boys of the engineer sections. Mr. 
Stratemeyer makes real the heroism of 
our soldiers in the World War, and lays 
stress on the brilliant service rendered by 
the fighting engineers. 


AncHorsS AweIcH. By Harriet Welles. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s’ Sons. 
$1.50 net.—A collection of short stories 
portraying incidents in the lives of men 
in our navy. Many of the settings are in 
the Orient. Through all the stories runs 
an undercurrent of the heartache of ever- 
recurring separations, dominated by the 
fine spirit of the men of the navy, and of 
the gallant women behind them, who 
bravely and silently make all personal 
sacrifices that the real and lasting spirit 
of the navy may be preserved. 


Young Travellers in the Big City 


THE MERRYMAKERS IN NEW YorkK. By 
Herschell Williams. Boston: The Page 
Company. $1.50 net.—A pleasant story 
concerning a group of young people from 
Pennsylvania who spend the Christmas 
holidays with an older brother in a New 
York boarding-house. <A gentle, motherly 
woman, one of the boarders, chaperons 
them about New York, many of the chap- 
ters centring around their sight-seeing 
and its subsequent consequences. The 
interesting chapter, “The Fuss-Budget,” 
shows the young people preparing a home 
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magazine in true journalistic style for 
the older sister at home, under the di- 
rection of the older brother and his chum, 
who are newspaper men. The Merry- 
makers live up to their name, and their 
good times make good reading. 


A Mexican Girlhood 


WHEN I was A Girt IN Mexico. By 
Mercedes Godoy. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 75 cents net.—This is the 
tenth volume in the “Children of Other 
Land Books,” and like the previous ones 
is also written by a native-born who has 
lived what she describes. The author 
tells about her early life and her amuse- 
ments in childhood, bringing in the pro- 
ductions of Mexico and the wonders of 
nature, the gala days and holy days with 
their special celebrations. She ends the 
interesting accounts of life in Mexico 
with a description of the home life which 
she enjoyed when she was a little girl. 
These books which familiarize our boys 
and girls with the children of other parts 
of the world and their ways of living are 
very much worth while, and the book 
will introduce Mexico to them in a most 
unique manner, and add much to their 
understanding of this southern neighbor. 

India Home Rule League of 


YOUNG INDIA, America, is recommended by 


Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland as by far ‘the best and most re- 
liable source of information relating to India. It should be 
in every public and private library. $1.50 a year, Ad- 
dress, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 


the monthly organ of the 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 


HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


CHANNING’S 


NOTE BOOK 


Arranged by Grace ELLERY CHANNING 


HE ‘‘ Notes” here gathered from the unpublished manuscripts of WILLIAM 
ELLERY CHANNING are given without revision or change of any kind. This 
preservation of the material in its integrity, although resulting in the retention 
of the incomplete sentences and abrupt constructions of the original, reveals 
added vigor and freedom of expression and the entire absence of self-restraint, 
which brings the reader into closer touch with the characteristics of Channing’s 


thought and character. 
The ‘‘Notes”’ 


12mo. II0 pages. 


are arranged in topics, under appropriate headings. 
50 cents net; by mail, 58 cents. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


Complete in one volume, rearranged from the six-volume edition, and including 
the twelve discourses comprising ‘‘’The Perfect Life.”’ 


8vo. 1060 pages. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.26. 


DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS 


By Wi.iiam ELLERY CHANNING 
The most vital essays and sermons from the one-volume edition of Channing’s 


works have been gleaned into this smaller and more legible volume. 


Edited, with 


a brief biographical sketch by W. CopELAND Bowl. 


12mo. 416 pages. 


25 Beacon Street 


THE BEACON PRESS 


75 cents net; by mail, 89 cents. 
2 


Boston, Mass. 
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In the Land o’ Dreams 
GRACE HOWELL CORDELL 


Where do I go in the Land o’ Dreams? 
Why, mother dear, don’t you know? 

I follow the trail of the white moonbeams 
Straight to the sunrise glow. 


And all night long o’er that starry way 
With the friends from my little book, 

I sing, and dance, and laugh, and play, 
With never a backward look. 


I find the sheep for Little Bo-Peep, 
And put Humpty back on the wall; 
While all the world is still asleep 
I pay Mother Goose a call. 


When I grow hungry, I eat of the pie 
Of little Jack Horner the brave, 

Or taste the tarts of the Queen of Hearts 
That were stolen away by the Knave. 


I frolic thus in the Land o’ Dreams 
With my friends who are loyal and true, 
But, mother dear, with the morning’s beams 
I hasten me home—to you! 


A Long-Ago Story 


BARBARA HOLLIS 


Long, long ago, oh, longer than any one 
can really imagine, even before any little 
children came to the earth to live, and 
laugh, and play, and pick flowers, just 
fairies had everything all for their own,— 
happy little fairies, who were busy mak- 
ing things beautiful for the children who 
would finally come here to live. Then all 
the grass and trees were green, just as 
they are now; but all the flowers every- 
where were white! Every single blossom 
that grew was pure white! 

One day a tiny little thoughtful fairy 
had a new idea. She kept it to herself 
for a long time; then finally she went to 
the Fairy Queen and spoke: “O beautiful 
Queen,” she said, “soon the children will 
come to make the earth their playground. 
Everything is ready for them now; but I 
wonder—I wish’—and the little fairy 
almost lost her courage, for it was such 
a strange idea, and it was so unusual for 
bold suggestions to be made to the Queen. 

“Be not afraid,” said the kind Queen, 
“speak; for if you can think of anything 
to make this a more beautiful place for 
dear little children, I will gladly do all 
in my power to aid you.” 

So the Thoughtful Fairy said, “O 
Queen, our flowers are all wonderful, I 
know; but they are all white like the 
clouds. Let me but paint a few of them 
blue, blue like the sky, and I am sure the 
children will be more pleased.” 

Now that was a new idea! But the 
Queen was a wise Queen, and she realized 
that Thoughtful Fairy was right. So 
they mixed some fairy paint as near the 
color of the clear blue sky as they could 
make it, and Thoughtful Fairy started 
out upon her new undertaking. She 
painted all the forget-me-nots that grew 
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beside the brook, some of the tiny grass 
flowers in the meadow, and some of the 
many violets and hepaticas, swamp lilies, 
and last of all, when her paint was al- 
most gone, and so getting thick and 
darker in color, she visited the fringed 
gentians and the asters, which come in 
the autumn. 

Well pleased with her work, she re- 
turned to the Queen and told what she 
had done. Then she said, “O Queen, the 
sky is blue and white and the flowers are 
now the same; but the sun is golden yel- 
low, and there are no yellow flowers.” 

The Queen understood. Again they 
mixed their magic fairy paint, this time 
as near like the gold of the sunshine as 
fairy powers could make it, and Thought- 
ful Fairy started out again. This time 
she was more bold. She painted all the 
dandelion blossoms, all the buttercups 
and cowslips, the four-o’clocks, butter- 
and-eggs, and daffodils, some more of the 
violets and grass flowers, a few of the 
roses and tulips, and then the golden-rod. 
When she still had some paint left, she 
let fall tiny drops into the centres of the 
forget-me-nots, the violets, and roses—in 
fact, almost all the flowers, even those 
which still remained white. 

Back to her Queen she went again. Her 
little fairy mind kept right on thinking. 
Her task was not yet finished. “O 
Queen,” she said, “the sky is blue, and 
the clouds are white, and the sunlight is 
golden; but the sunset paints the west 
with streaks of red and orange, of lay- 
ender and pink, and the flowers are only 
blue or white or gold.” 

So they mixed the fairy paint of the 
sunset’s colors, and Thoughtful Fairy 
completed her great task—the most ambi- 
tious bit of labor that any fairy had ac- 
complished up to that time in the long, 
long ago. You know what she did then, 
and if you try you can easily think which 
flowers she made red and which pink; 
how she lightly touched with the tip’ of 
her brush the apple-blossoms; how she 
painted a few flowers lavender and fewer 
still orange color, taking care to leave 
plenty of white posies for the children 
who were soon to come and pick them and 
play among them. 

When the work was all finished, the 
good Fairy Queen was pleased, and she 
called a meeting of her subjects to tell 
them of the task that Thoughtful Fairy 
had accomplished. All the fairies were 
pleased, and all the flowers were happy. 
The blue ones rejoiced that they were 
the color of the sky, the yellow ones were 
glad to be like the sunshine, and the 
others whom ‘Thoughtful Fairy had 
painted found joy in the thought that 
they were like the tints in the sunset, 
while every one of the flowers that re- 
mained white was content to be like the 
wonderful white clouds, all but one, and 
that was—guess! It was Jack-in-the- 
pulpit. He had been left white, and he 
was not content! He raged and stormed 
until he almost broke up the fairy meet- 
ing, and for the first time the fairies and 
flowers felt a bit of unhappiness. 

Then the wise Fairy Queen did what 
was only her duty. She knew it was 
wrong for Jack-in-the-pulpit to make such 


of the tints of sunset. 
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a fuss, when all the other white flowers 
had been so willing to be as they were, 
and she knew he-must be punished. 

“O wicked Jack-in-the-pulpit,” she said, 
“the fairy paint has all been used; but 
since you have discontent in your heart, 
this I grant you. You shall be changed, 
but not to the blue of the sky nor yet to 
the gold of the sun, no, not even to one 
You shall be 
green,—green like the trees and the grass 
and the leayes,—and thus you shall live 
unnoticed and be passed by.” 

A hush fell upon the fairies, and they 
were sad. -‘Slowly Jack’s color changed ; 
each day he grew a bit more green, until 
finally he was hardly noticeable among 
his own leaves. 

At last, when all was in readiness, the 
children came, rosy-cheeked and happy- 
eyed, smiling and joyful. The fairies 
watched them from the tree-tops, and 
were happy in knowing that they had 
made so beautiful a playground for the 
little new-comers. How the children loved 
the flowers! They ran about, everywhere 
gathering bunches of the many colored ~ 
blossoms; they laughed, and sang, and 
wove garlands; they searched out every 
bud and compared one another’s bouquets 
and—and then the queer thing happened ! 
One little boy spied Jack-in-the-pulpit! 
“O-oh, look!” he shouted, his voice full of 
joy. “See what I found,—a flower that’s 
different from yours. There’s another— 
and another”’— and eagerly the children 
swarmed about Jack and searched him 
out to add to their bouquets—poor forgot- 
ten Jack, until now forsaken and un- 
noticed, Jack who was to have been 
white, but who was changed to green 
because of his own bad behavior. 

Then wise Fairy Queen, who was watch- 
ing, smiled. Her plan had succeeded. 
Jack had to be punished, of course; but 
he had paid his penalty before the chil- 
dren came. She had schemed that he 
might be happy again, for there should 
be no sadness in a world where children 
dwell. So when the children picked Jack 
for their bouquets and loved him because 
he was so different, and when he snuggled 
up against the other blossoms in the chil- 
dren’s arms, she knew that her judgment 
had been right and that all would be well. 

Even to this day, though Jack still re- 
mains green, little rosy-cheeked children 
seek him out because he is so strange, and 
very hard to find—for the Fairy Queen 
was very wise, and she knew, even so 
long ago, that little children, and grown- 
ups too, who are not so very different, 
always value most those things which are 
the hardest to find. 
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America’s Historic Bells 


The peal of eight bronze bells which 
hang in the belfry of the Old North 
Church in Boston have rung for every 
great event in the history of the United 
States. The bells were cast in 1744, in 
England, and are now the only ones of 
their kind in this country. To proclaim 
the recent signing of the peace a 3 
they rang for forty minutes, 
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* ~ Madam Scorpion’s Moving-Day 


ve 


, G. W. TUTTLE 

No great moving-van stood at Madam 
Scorpion’s door. Her one suit of clothes, 
of light yellowish-green, wa’s on her back ; 


but it was moving-day with her, for she 
was discontented. 


Madam Scorpion had lived in the valley, 
but now she was about to move to the 
hills. She had noted that the scorpions 


that lived in the hills were larger and 


fatter than those of the valley. She 
thought that the bugs must be more juicy 
on the hillsides, and Madam Scorpion 
loved good things to eat. So she moved, 
and she moved in the night, leaving her 
neat home in the valley. 

I must tell you a little about Madam 
Scorpion. She was about four inches in 
length. She had claws like a_ lobster, 
small, but very strong. She had a 


poisonous sting, which she waved back 
and forth as if to say, “Just let me get 


a chance at you once!” 
The moon was shining brightly as she 
travelled up the steep clay hillside. An 


ugly old tarantula looked at her angrily, 
as though to say, “Keep away from my 


hunting-ground; these bugs belong to 
me!” while a lively yellow-and-green 
centipede hastily wriggled away, for 


Madam Scorpion had the reputation of 


being a centipede-eater, holding them in 
her strong little claws and swallowing 


them still alive and wriggling. 


When Madam Scorpion became tired, 


she stopped and began to dig her new 


home in the earth. The mouth of the 


hole was half oval, and she must have 


patterned it after the lightning, for it 
zigzagged back and forth in the ground 


just as the lightning does in the sky. 


When she finished, it was daylight for 
us, but night for her, so she rested. Then 
the queerest thing happened. Peeping 
out of the mouth of her hole she saw two 
giants approaching. They were not 


giants, but they looked like giants to her. 


Then she was afraid, so she ran down 
to the bottom of her new home. She re- 
membered that her mother had once said 
to her: “My dear, beware of a man. Why, 
a man’s foot is so large that he could 
crush a dozen scorpions at once.” 

How she trembled when she heard one 
of the giants say, ‘Here is the fresh hole 
of a scorpion”! Then the earth trembled, 
and she thought it was an earthquake. 

What do you think it was? One of the 
men had begun to dig out the poor scor- 
pion. Soon they discovered her and car- 
ried her away. 


Thrift Souvenirs 
When the armistice was signed, the 
War Department had on hand fifteen mil- 


lion hand grenades ready to be loaded 


with explosive for overseas shipment. The 


Sayings division of the Treasury recog- 
nized the souvenir value of the grenades, 


which would otherwise have been sold as 
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have been saving to buy Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps. They will be distributed 
by the savings division of the Treasury 
Department through the savings directors 
of the twelve Federal Reserve Bank dis- 
tricts. EXvery child under ten years of 
age who during vacation earns enough 
money to buy a War Savings Stamp, 
and who, when he returns to school in 
the fall, hands to his teacher a little story 
outlining the way in which he earned his 
money, will be entitled to receive a bank. 
Children older than ten must earn money 
enough to buy two War Savings Stamps. 
The distribution of the grenade banks 
among school-children will be entirely in 
the hands of the savings divisions of the 
various districts. 


Farms for Soldiers 


Secretary Lane says that fifty-two thou- 
sand men who during the war served in 
the army and the navy have written to ap- 
ply for farms under the government plan. 
In this country there are now about seven 
million farms, and the average size is only 
about forty-seven acres. Even now the 
value of the country’s farms is double the 
value of its railroads. There is money 
in the soil. There are thousands of young 
men returning from the service. 


Super-Dirigible R-34 


To Great Britain belongs the record of 
being first to cross the Atlantic ocean in 
a lighter-than-air machine. The super- 
dirigible R-34, under command of an Eng- 
lishman, Maj. G. H. Scott, started from 
East Fortune, Scotland, on July 2, and 
anchored without mishap at the Roosevelt 
flying field, Mineola, L.I., on July 6. No 
stop was made en route. The voyage was 
made in one hundred and eight hours 
and twelve minutes. The distance coy- 
ered was 3,130 knots, or about 3,600 land 
miles. When the R-34 anchored she had 
only enough petrol left to keep her moy- 
ing for ninety minutes longer. While 
flying over the Bay of Fundy, Major Scott 
decided, as the petrol was low and as the 
huge dirigible was being badly buffeted 
by head winds, to send a wireless to the 
United States Navy to be prepared to go 
to her assistance should it become neces- 
sary. United States destroyers and sub- 
marine chasers were immediately sent 
racing to the R-34’s assistance, with orders 
“to get in touch and keep in touch” with 
her. However, clear of the Bay of 
Fundy, conditions improved, and the mon- 
ster aircraft headed southwest in the di- 
rection of Cape Cod, thence to Mineola. 
The United States destroyer Bancroft fol- 
lowed in the shadow of the R-34 from the 
time she raced to her assistance till Cape 
Cod was reached, keeping in constant 
wireless communication with her the 
while. 

When the transatlantic round trip of 
the R-34 was decided upon, the British 
air ministry invited the United States 
Navy to send along a_ representative. 


Lieutenant-Commander Lansdowne was 


chosen, 
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The total personnel aboard the R-84 
numbered thirty men. 

“Wopsie,” +a little cat, was the mascot 
of the trip. Doubtless Wopsie is the 
very first cat to make a flying trip over 
the Atlantic. 


In Memory of the Pilgrims - 


At a recent meeting in “London of the 
Anglo- American Society, plans were made 
for the tercentenary celebration of the 
departure of the Pilgrim Fathers for 
America. In 1920, commemorative ,post- 
age-stamps will be issued. The Society 
hopes that Sulgrave Manor, the old home 
of the family of George Washington, will 
be restored to a sufficient degree to per- 
mit of a formal inauguration. Special in- 
structions in regard to the Pilgrims will 
be given in the schools and _ colleges. 
British and American delegates will visit 
Holland. A new Mayflower will set sail 
for the United States, carrying American 
delegates as well as British and Dutch 
committees. Upon the arrival of the new 
Mayflower, receptions and _ celebrations 
will be held in Plymouth, Mass. 


Mothercraft Movement 


Massachusetts clubwomen are the first 
to start a state-wide movement to intro- 
duce mothercraft instructions in the pub- 
lic schools. Miss May Bliss Dickinson, 
founder of the Girls’ Health League, is 
the originator of the idea. The object 
of the movement is to teach girls how to 
keep well themselves, to teach them how 
to take proper care of babies, and to re- 
duce the death-rate among babies. AIl- 
ready many cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts have mothercraft instruction in 
their schools under careful consideration. 
In the Girls’ Health League the girls use 
large dolls while learning the care of 
babiés, and thoroughly enjoy every step 
of the work. The greatest underlying rea- 
son for the mothercraft movement is that 
in Massachusetts alone nearly ten thou- 
sand babies under one year old die yearly. 
A shockingly large percentage of these 
deaths are due solely to ignorance among 
young mothers in regard to the proper 
care of their babies. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at. moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera, Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Western Conference Letter 


Young men are called to important pulpits 
ERNEST C. SMITH 


In the Middle West the general social 
unrest is manifested in strikes and 
rumors of strikes. Here in Chicago the 
city employees, including the police, fire- 
men, and the garbage-handlers, have made 
insistent claims for a better wage and 
have threatened strikes. The employees 
of the street-car companies are also mak- 
ing demands and threats. At the present 
writing the city has reached a compro- 
mise agreement with its workers, but the 
situation in the street-car field is still 
acute. The application of the companies 
for the privilege of charging a higher fare 
has been refused. Actual deficits have 
already accrued or are in prospect. A 
further increase in wages without an in- 
crease in fares would unquestionably put 
the roads in the hands of receivers if not 
into actual bankruptcy. Besides the de- 
mands for an increased wage, there is 
loud complaint of hardship and injustices 
which result from certain methods of 
management. Clearly here is a case for 
the application of the new method of 
mutual understanding and making the 
best of a situation which bears hard upon 
both parties. ‘These methods have suc- 
ceeded -with the city employees and 
should succeed in the field of local trans- 
portation. 

wm wm 

Rey. John Morris Evans, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio, has 
accepted a call to become the successor of 
the late Jenkin Lloyd Jones as pastor of 
All Souls Church and head of Abraham 
Lincoln Center.. In his letter of accept- 
ance Mr. Evans makes the following state- 
ment: “I have no ready-made plans or 
programme to offer. These must grow 
out of your needs, capacities, and oppor- 
tunities as we work together. Nor have 
I the same contribution to make which 
my pioneering predecessor was so effect- 
ually able to make. But such as I have— 
a passionate belief in the essential good- 
ness of all life; in love as the cause and 
goal of all being; in truth as the pathway 
to righteousness; in the unspoken longing 
of every human soul for kindly compan- 
ionship in the freedom of the spirit; in 
organized intelligence and the will to 
serve, as the weapons of creative democ- 
racy; and, for myself, in the truth that 
the minister who would be a prophet to 
his people must not be afraid sometimes 
to be a pioneer—such as I haye, that will 
I give freely.” 

The Meadville Theological School is 
now in the midst of its regular summer 
quarter at Chicago University. In addi- 
tion to the regular students of the School, 
Rey. F’. 8. C. Wicks of Indianapolis is in 
attendance for the first half and Rey. 
Walter A. Smith of Menomonie for the 
whole quarter. The School is conducting 
a series of Sunday vesper services in the 
Memorial Chapel, led by the following: 
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July 6, Prof. Clayton R. Bowen; July 18, 
Rev. F. S. C. Wicks; July 20, Rev. 
William I. Lawrance; July 27, Rev. 
Prnest C. Smith. The Religious Educa- 
tion Institute will be held July 15-25. 
The lecturers for the Institute are Dr. 
George R. Dodson of the Church of the 
Unity of St. Louis, who will give a course 
in psychology; Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of 
the Meadville School, who will give a 
course on comparative studies in the Gos- 
pels; and Dr. William I. Lawrance, who 
will deal with the organized movement 
for religious education, and with the or- 
ganization, equipment, and curriculum of 
a modern church school. President F. C. 
Southworth will give the opening address. 
Courses by regular lecturers in the Uni- 
versity will be open to members of the 
Institute. 
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At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, held on June 26,. Rey. Curtis W. 
Reese of Des Moines was elected secre- 
tary at a salary of $3,000. Mr. Reese will 
take up the duties of the, position on Sep- 
tember 1. Rey. Ernest C. Smith, who has 
served the Conference as secretary for 
ten years, has accepted a call to the 
church at Meadville, Pa. He will give a 
limited amount of instruction to the pre- 
paratory students in the Divinity School. 

Word has reached this office that Rey. 
Dilworth R. Lupton of Louisville, Ky., has 
accepted a call to the church at Cleveland, 
Ohio, the pulpit of which was recently 
made vacant by the resignation of Rey. 


.Minot O. Simons. 


The Ann Arbor church will keep open 
through the summer school of the Uni- 
versity, which this year has a record at- 
tendance, the enrolment being about two 
thousand. So far, services have been 
well attended. The minister, Rey. Sidney 
S. Robins, has announced a series of 
sermons for the summer under the general 
caption of ‘Mountain-top Views,” with 
the following special topics: “What Men 
Want Most,” “Mental Efficiency,’ “Being 
One’s Self,” “The Gospel of Progress,” 
“Vacation.” Dr. J. T. Sunderland, who 
was for twenty years pastor of the Ann 
Arbor church, will spend his summer in 
the city and will preach once in July 
and once in August. 

From Streator, Ill., comes the news of 
Mrs. John BH. Williams’s death. Itis only 
six months since we chronicled the death 
of Mr. Williams, whose service to our 
particular cause and to humanity was so 
great. A few days later came the news 
of the death of Mr. Fawcett Plumb, a 
pioneer and leading citizen of Streator. 
He was a creative force in the business 
life of the community. Very successful 
in business affairs, he was also a dreamer 
and a mystic. Throughout the continu- 
ance of its life he was a supporter of the 
Church of Good Will, which was affiliated 
with our Unitarian body. 

At St. Paul a campaign has been started 
for a new parish house. It is hoped that 
building operations may be started by 
next spring. The pastor, Rev. F. M. 
Eliot, will spend the month of July in or 
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near St. Paul, doing some missionary 
work at near-by points. The month of 
August he will spend in camp at Lake 
Memphremagog. Rey. John H. Dietrich 
of Minneapolis will spend his yacation in 
or near his home city. Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank was installed as minister of the 
church at Duluth, Minn., on Sunday, July 
6. President F. C. Southworth of the 
Meadville School, who was one of the 
earlier ministers of the church, preached 
the installation sermon. 

Rev. Newton Ben Knapp has resigned 
as pastor at Davenport, Ia., after a pas- 
torate of two years. The Iowa City 
church is maintaining services during the 
session of the summer school. The min- 
ister, Rey. V. B. Silliman, announces the 
following topics for July: “Human Broth- 
erhood,” “Jesus and Modern Religion,” 
“Salvation,” “The Kingdom of God.” This 
year, as for several years past, the Uni- 
tarian church co-operates in, the union 
evening services held under the auspices 
of the Ministerial Union, of which the 
Unitarian minister is secretary. Mr. Sil- 
liman preaches in the English Lutheran 
church on August 17, and the minister 
of the Christian church preaches in the 
Unitarian church on August 24. Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese has resigned the pasto- 
rate at Des Moines in order to accept the - 
secretaryship of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. His summer vacation will be 
devoted to work for the State Housing 
Commission. 

Rey. L. M. Birkhead of Kansas City, 
Mo., is giving his summer to lecturing 
for a Chautauqua bureau, his particular 
topic being “Is Democracy a Dream?” 
Part of the time he is also acting as 
platform manager. 


ma 


Mrs. L. 8. Carter of Wichita, Kan., died 
on July 4, at the age of ninety-one years. 
When Mrs. Carter was a widow over 
sixty years of age she began an active 
business career. At that time she had 
a small private income, but wanted more 
money in order to help more causes. Be- 
ginning at a time in life when many 
people have retired, Mrs. Carter secured 
a large business. success. Out of her 
earnings, while she was still living, she 
put $18,000 worth of books and magazines 
into the library of Fairmount College. 
She furnished the first room in the 
Holyoke Cottage dormitory. She gave 
generously to the Children’s Home and 
to the Christian Service League. 
also gave a parsonage. to the local Uni- 
tarian church. She organized lecture 
courses, sold books, and secured magazine 
subscriptions. When she was eighty-eight 
years of age, in an interview given to a 


reporter, Mrs. Carter said: “Make people _ 


happy. Be kind. Make the world better 
because I am here. That is my religion. 
That is all the religion I have. Oh, if 
I can only live to be a hundred!” The 
last years of Mrs. Carter’s life were spent 
in a Wichita hospital, but her spirit 


never faltered, and her greatest pleasure . 


was in drawing checks upon her con- 
stantly dwindling balance for the causes 
in which she was interested.’ a 


She | 


4 
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Religion at Chautauqua 
It is growing broader inits outlook every year 


GHORGH H. BADGER 


Chautauqua is not precisely a Unitarian 
In many regards it is quite 
otherwise, in fact, having had its origins 
in an old-fashioned Methodist camp-meet- 
ing, and having always been specifically 
in the hands of eager workers of the 
evangelical sort. Yet time brings its 
changes everywhere; and it is becoming 
very obvious that the spirit of the Chau- 
tauqua administration is growing more 
and more broad and liberal,—genuinely 
undenominational and increasingly modern 
in the manner of all its work. That Dean 
Shailer Mathews of Chicago University, 
Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale Univer- 
sity, and Bishop Charles D. Williams of 
the Protestant Hpiscopal Church have 
eonspicuous parts in the religious pro- 
gramme of the year,—Dean Mathews be- 
ing indeed director of the Religious Work 
Department,—speaks much for the direc- 
tion of tendencies manifest in the Chau- 
tauqua of to-day. 

Of course, the work of Chautauqua In- 
stitution is not chiefly religious. Its 
study courses and general assembly pro- 
grammes range widely, with rich advyan- 
tages in music and literature especially, 
and extensive courses in other branches 


. of education. But I write now chiefly of 


the religious aspect of the work here, be- 
cause that most concerns the affairs of 
our Unitarian Headquarters. 

The general public at Chautauqua re- 
ceives its religious inspiration through the 
presence of a weekly chaplain, who con- 
ducts a daily religious service and 
preaches on Sunday. The chaplains for 
the present season are Dr. Charles F. 
Wishart, pastor of the Second Presby- 


terian Church of Chicago ; Dr. William P. 


Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York; Dr. Lucius H. Bugbee, 
pastor of the Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Pittsburgh; Bishop Charles D. 
Williams of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; Bishop William F. McDowell, a 
senior bishop of the Methodist denomina- 
tion; Dr. Peter Ainslie, pastor Christian 
Temple, Baltimore; Dean Shailer Mathews 
of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School; Dr. James A, Francis of the First 
Baptist Church, Los Angeles; Dean 
Charles R. Brown of the Divinity School, 
Yale University; Prof. James Young 
Simpson of Hdinburgh University. 

For the smaller circle of people who 
are more definitely interested in re- 
ligious themes either on their own ac- 
count or because of professional activi- 
ties, there are daily classes throughout 
the season. In July, Prof. Harry F. Rall 
of Garrett Biblical Institute gives a 
course on “The Problems of the Harly 
Christians” and one on “A Working Faith 
for To-day”; Prof. Luther H. Weigle of 
Yale will present “The Moral and Re- 
ligious Training of Children’; Dr. Jesse 


_L. Hurlbut will give courses in the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons and in 
Palestinian geography and customs; and 
‘Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin will give 


courses in the Hebrew prophets and the 
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telling of Bible stories. In August, Dr. 
Shailer Mathews will give two courses— 
“The Teaching of Jesus in Modern Prob- 
lems” and “The Church and Christian 
Doctrine’; Prof. Weigle will give a 
course on “The Psychology of Religion”; 
Dr. Hurlbut and Miss Chamberlin will 
continue their courses throughout the 
season. 

An important series of conferences in 
Sunday-school work will be held two or 
three times a week, in which opportunity 
will be given for the discussion of all 
types of Sunday-school problems. An ex- 
hibit of available materials for use in re- 
ligious education will be installed for the 
season in charge of Miss May Munsell, 
director of religious education of the First 
Reformed Church of Albany. Each chap- 
lain will also present a series of con- 
ferences during the week of his stay at 
Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua is essentially interdenomi- 
national, but those who like to flock with 
their own denominational. group have the 
opportunity of doing so through the sub- 
stantial headquarters which each one of 
the great denominations has at Chau- 
tauqua,—houses in which social and re- 
ligious activities are ‘conducted, and 
where persons of any one denomination 
can mingle with their own kind. 

The season winds up in a great re- 
ligious week during which the following 
distinguished leaders are to be present: 
Prof. James Y. Simpson of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, successor of Henry Drummond; 
Dr. James A. Francis of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale 
University ; and numerous other speakers, 
all under the leadership of Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, who is Director of Religious 
Work for the Institution. The theme for 
discussion throughout this week will be 
“Christianizing Democracy.” 

The season opened July 3 and contin- 
ues until August 31. Chautauqua is a 
place for everybody. If one is old, he 
finds that it is a place for old people; if 
one is a child, he learns that it is a 
“heaven for children’; the business man 
finds manly sports and dignified intel- 
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lectual stimulus and entertainment; the 
mature woman finds delightful social 
intercourse and innumerable ideas and 
opportunities which will be of service in 
the énsuing years. 

Our own work at the Unitarian Head- 
quarters opens promisingly. Every room 
in the house is engaged for the season— 
and a pleasant company of people we — 
are! Our first Sunday service—on a cold, 
rainy morning—brought together twenty- 
four Unitarians and friends, though most 
of our “house-people”’ had not yet ar- 
rived. This denominational service comes 
at ten o’clock in the morning, just pre- 
ceding the conspicuously attractive ser- 
vice at the Amphitheatre—the real 
“church service” of the day, which 
“everybody attends.” Besides that, we are 
to have Wednesday evening meetings,— 
at seven!—when we are to consider to- 
gether “Some Queer Things in the Bible— 
and What Good We Can Get Out of 
Them.” How many will come out at 
such a queer time for such a programme, 
when every other hour in the day is 
taken for something else, remains to be 
seen; but the Unitarians are shirking no 
opportunity which the programme allows 
us of letting our light shine! 


The Eternally New Whitman 


The following letter from Walt Whitman to 
a friend ts remarkably apropos at the 
present time, although written 
twenty-eight years ago 


CAMDPN Nw JpRspy U S AMBRICA 
Jan. 6 ’91—Yyr’s rec’d—Thank you for 
kind help to me word & deed. I am 
totally paralyzed, f’m the old Secession 
war time overstrain—only my brain voli- 
tion & right arm power left. This great 
bulk of seventy varied millions of people, 
eall’d America, is now having a good 
season of intestinal agitation. Of course, 
sometimes the bad elements (so call’d) 
get momentary rule. But it is all right I 
am sure—and the long run will prove it 

(namely Democracy) right. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
The Fulness of Joy 


There is no joy all set apart from pain, 

The opening bud has loss as well as gain. 

The brightest dewdrop gems a bending 
flower, 

The rarest day has wept one little shower. 


—John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Sunday 
The joy of the Lord is your strength. 
Neh. viii. 10. 


‘ 


Joy is protective. Where soul, mind, 
and strength are all engaged together, in- 


vigoration usually follows. It is the 
divided nature which lacerates; the 
hands in one place, the heart in another. 


—George H. Palmer. 


Monday 
Your sorrow shall be turned into joy. 
—John xvi. 20. 


To-day whatever may annoy, 
The word for me is Joy, just simple Joy; 
Whate’er there be of sorrow 
Tl put off till to-morrow, 
And, when to-morrow comes, why, then 
*Twill be To-day and Joy again! 

—John Kendrick Bangs. 


Tuesday 
. Rejoice evermore.—1 Thess. v. 16. 


Joy or delight in what we are doing is 
not a mere luxury; it is a means, a help 
for the more perfect doing of our work. 
“Indeed it may be truly said that no man 
does any work perfectly who does not en- 
joy his work.—Phillips Brooks. 


Wednesday 
- Your heart shall rejoice, and your joy 
no man taketh from you.—John «vi. 22. 
_ Hippen Joys 
Pleasures lie thickest where no pleasures 


seem ; 

There’s not a leaf that falls upon the 
ground 

But holds some joy, of silence or of 
sound, 


Some sprite begotten of a summer dream. 
The very meanest things are made supreme 
With innate ecstasy. No grain of sand 
But moves a bright and million-peopled 
land, 
And hath its Eden, and its Eves, I deem. 
For Love, though blind himself, a curious 
eye 
Hath lent me, to behold the hearts of 
things, 
_And touch’d mine ear with power. Thus 
far or nigh, 
Minute or mighty, fix’d, or free .with 
wings, 
Delight from many a nameless covert sly 
Peeps sparkling, and in tones familiar 
sings. 
—Laman Blanchard. 
Thursday 


The God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace.—Rom. «wv. 18. 


I declare that the joy of a perfect abid- 
ing love is the greatest this world con- 
tains, and yet, if you find not this love, 
naught will be lost of all you have done 
to deserve it; for this will go to deepen 
the peace of your heart, and render still 
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truer and purer the calm of the rest of 
your days.—Maeterlinck. 


Friday 


The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance. ...If we 
live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the 
Spirit—Gal. v. 22, 23, 25. 


Live not for selfish aims. Live to shed 
joys on others. Thus best shall your own 
happiness be secured; for no joy is ever 
given freely forth that does not have 
quick echo in the giver’s own heart.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

So take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish 
her ; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to 
thee 
When thou art working in the furrows; 
ay, : 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad— 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


Saturday 


O send out thy light and thy truth: let 
them lead me... . Then will I go unto the 
altar of God, unto God my exceeding joy. 
—Ps. cliti. 3, 4. 


I have known the joys of life, I sup- 
pose, as much as most men; I have known 
art and beauty, music and gladness; I 
have known friendship and love and fam- 
ily ties; but it is certain that, till we see 
God in the world,—God in the bright and 
boundless universe,—we never know the 
highest joy.—Orville Dewey. 


In North India 
A Great Land in Troublous Times 


SHERWOOD EDDY 


We left the heat of Travancore and the 
great convention of the Syrian Christians 
in the South with thirty thousand in at- 
tendance, to travel to the cooler climate 
of North India. In the South were the 
palms and tropical jungles you read about, 
while here in the North are wide, dusty 
plains parched with famine, with little 
scattered villages and a few trees, but no 
sign of tropical vegetation. We have just 
had meetings in Lucknow, Lahore, and 
Allahabad. Lucknow, you remember, was 
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the centre of some of the most stirring 
scenes of the Indian Mutiny in 1857. We 
went to see the grand old Residency of 
the former governor, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
with its battered walls bearing the marks 
of shot and shell. Here some three thou- 
sand persons with little defence and a 
few rough earthworks held out for eighty- 
seven days under a terrible cannonade 
and rifle-fire from thousands of mutineers 
who swarmed about them and poured in 
an incessant fire from the buildings of 
Lucknow. More than two thousand were 
killed or died during the siege, and less 


than a thousand survived. 


We stood by the grave of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who fell during the first days 
of the battle. The monument bears the 
simple inscription, “Here lies Henry Law- 
rence, who tried to do his duty.” We 
stood in the little room in the dark cellar 
underground where the women and chil- 
dren were kept during those stifling hot 
days under the incessant fire of the guns, 
with an occasional shot bursting in among 
them, and where Jessica sprang up in 
her dream saying she heard the bagpipes 
of the Campbell Highlanders. That after- 
noon they. actually arrived. We saw 
where the brave Sir Henry Havelock 
fought his way into the city and fell after 
a dozen victories. As Henry Lawrence 
died he asked that a Christian mission 
might be opened in Lucknow to teach 
the people the truth of God’s love and of 
human brotherhood to end the hatred, 
superstition, and ignorance which had 
caused the Mutiny. In answer to his 
prayer the American Methodist Mission 
has secured a splendid site beside the 
old Residency, where it will erect the 
new buildings of this growing Christian 
college. 

During our stay in Lucknow, meetings 
were conducted in various parts of the 
city. Classes were held each morning in 
different sections of the city for mis- 
sionaries, teachers, Christian students, 
women, and Christian laymen. Hach 
afternoon one union meeting was held, 
attended by some six hundred Indian 
Christians. We have one great aim on 
this tour, and that is to trust God to so 
vitalize and organize the Indian Christian 
Church and so to awaken it in a great 
forward movement that it may win India. 
It seems to be the need of the hour, and 
the movement is spreading in this country 
as in China. Hach day we held meetings 
among the Christian and non-Christian 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The man who says 
there is nothing 


good in the human 
heart is revealing 
his own. 


students of the college. No country can 
be won save by its own native church. 
Paid workers alone can never do it. Only 
as the rank and file of Christians receive 
new life and -catch the simplicity, vital- 
ity, and enthusiasm of the early days in 
Galilee can we get the dynamic Chris- 
tianity that can conquer this land. This 
movement for personal Christianity is 
now sweeping over Asia. 

Each evening we lectured to the non- 
Christians. An audience of Hindus, Mo- 
hammedans, and Sikhs gathered together 
and listened with deep attention. We 
spoke the first night on “The War and its 
Lessons”; the second night on “Man's 
Search for God, and God’s Search for 
Man”; the third night on “The True In- 
carnation, Jesus Christ’; and on the last 
night “How to Find God.” Students came 
to us all day long for interviews. Sev- 
eral decided for Christ. Two of these 
men came out immediately to be baptized, 
one of them a Brahman. A third Hindu 
student has been twice poisoned by his 
own family. His food was poisoned; the 
father commanded him to eat it, but the 
mother broke into tears, caught it up and 
threw it away. The second time the boy 
was asked out to dinner and his father 
commanded him to eat. He obeyed, but 
became violently sick and threw off the 
poison. He has now come to us in another 
city to receive baptism and then has to 
go home to face this terrible, dark, and 
sinister force in Hinduism which would 
kill him rather than let him become a 
Christian. 

From Lucknow we went to Lahore, the 
capital of the great northern province of 
the Punjab. Here we were in the midst 
of the ancient life of India. We visited 
the “Wonder House” mentioned in the 
first chapter of Kipling’s “Kim” and 
stood beside the old gun Zamzammah. It 
is the unshaken tradition that whoever 
holds this gun rules the Punjab. For 
centuries it has passed from conqueror 
to conqueror, and through this northern 
gateway the hordes of invaders have 
passed to devastate the plains of India. 
To-day Britain holds the gun, and the 
Pax Britannica checks the internal strife 
between the warring castes and creeds, 
the races and religions of this great arena 
of the faiths and philosophies of the Hast 
and the West. But more important than 

the gun or sword, whoever holds the 


students of India holds the future. Here 


a great chain of Christian colleges like 
lighthouses along a dark and dangerous 
coast are spreading the light of Christian 


truth upon India’s future pathway. The 


‘them. 
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widespread agitation for responsible goy- 


ernment and home rule has caused a fer- 
ment of unrest in educated India. 

Tides and currents of democracy, new 
thought and life are sweeping through 
the country,—politieal, social, economic, 
moral, and religious. The problem is 
baffling. With nine-tenths of the people 
in blank illiteracy and India divided be- 
tween a dozen different faiths, one hun- 
dred and forty-seven languages, aS many 
races, and over two thousand castes, the 
few HEnglish-speaking educated leaders 
are demanding self-government and home 
rule. But who would rule India? If the 
British withdrew to-morrow, India would 
welter in blood from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. The problem is, can the 
non-Christian faiths produce the honesty, 
efficiency, unity, and leadership necessary 
for responsible government? Great Brit- 
ain is committed to a large advance in 
self-government in each province. India 
must now face the terrible strain of re- 
sponsible government under present-day 
conditions. Her hope will lie largely in 
the Christian colleges. Thank God for 
these centres of Christian liberty in the 
darkness of illiteracy, superstition, idol- 
atry, and poverty. 

Each day in Lahore we held meetings 
in the Forman Christian College, which 
is playing such a dominant part in the 
training of the leaders of North India, 
and each night we met here an audience 
of non-Christian students and graduates. 
Here were inquiring modern Hindus, 
brave warlike Sikhs, sturdy Mohamme- 
dans, Jains, and representatives of other 
religions. A deep silence fell upon them 
as we spoke upon “Man’s Search for God, 
and God’s Search for Man.” The spell 
seemed to deepen the second night as we 
spoke on “Jesus Christ the True Incarna- 
tion.” On the last night several non- 
Christian students made their decision to 
become Christians and would have risen 
publicly if we had asked them to do so. 
It seemed unwise, however, to allow the 
terrible storm of persecution to burst 
upon them when they were not fully pre- 
pared to meet it. They had only read 
through the single Gospel of Matthew and 
were not able to meet the torrent of abuse 
and opposition which would break upon 
Several, however, are coming out 
and will soon be baptized. 

We have just come to the ancient city 
of Allahabad. Here we looked upon the old 
pillar of Asoka, set up more than two 
hundred years before Christ to proclaim 
the evangel of Buddhism. The city has 
been ruled in turn by Hindu, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, and Christian. Here on 
the sands I saw the great Kumbh Mela 
on a former visit where three million 
Hindus gather once in twelve years to 
wash away their sins in the waters of the 
Ganges. 

We held meetings for the United Indian 
Christian community, and other meetings 
were held in five different sections of the 
city. Each night we met the non-Chris- 
tian college students. On the last night 
a number of students rose to consecrate 
their lives to Christian service. One of 
these was a Brahman teacher. Another 
leading non-Christian had promised to 
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take his stand on the same night, but 
under the terrible strain of the ordeal 
fainted before the meeting and was not 
able to be present. We little realize 
the price these men have to pay when 
they come out for Christianity. 

Personally I have been having from 
two to five meetings and from five to 
thirty interviews each day. ‘The other — 
members of our team of fellow-workers 
both Indian and foreign are all engaged 
in holding meetings and conducting per- 
sonal interviews. Our united endeavor is 
to work and pray until God shall vitalize, 
energize, and organize the Church . of 
Christ in India so that it shall arise to 
Christianize this land. 
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Shoalers at Home 


The meetings at Star Island are setting 
a high standard for the summer 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


' Isues or SHOALS, N.H., July 12, 1919. 


The home-coming to Star Island after 
an absence of two years has been a happy 
one. The conveniences and creature-com- 
forts of more luxurious hostelries have 
been quite unable to seduce Shoalers from 
their allegiance to this place. Almost two 
hundred in the dining-room make us look 
very much alive again. A Sunday School 
Institute, both inspirational and practical 
‘in its character, has occupied the week 
just closing. The programme has been 
under the direction of Rev. Florence 
Buck, who has not only kept the machin- 
ery in motion, but has also contributed 
valuable lectures and conferences to the 
week’s work. Courses of six lectures each 
haye been given by Prof. Hugh Harts- 
herne, Ph.D., of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and Prof. Durant Drake, Ph.D., 
professor of philosophy at Vassar Col- 
-lege, both of whom were lecturers at the 
recent institute held at Andover, N.H. 

Dr. Hartshorne’s general subject was, 
“Factors in the Formation of Character,” 
the factors discussed being health, wor- 
ship, action, thinking, work, play, and 
motives, with a final lecture on “The New 
Idea of Character.” He holds that Chris- 
tianity demands the practice and promo- 
tion of health, and that it is unchristian 
to allow one’s own vitality to decay or 
to submit to unsanitary and unhealthy 
public conditions. Children should be so 
instructed that from an intelligent care 
for their own health will develop consider- 
ation for the health of the world. He de- 
fined worship as that phase of religious 
education in which one becomes intensely 
conscious of the best one is seeking in 
‘life, and gave some practical suggestions 
on the development of the spirit of wor- 
ship through the Sunday-school and re- 
ferred to his own book on worship. 

That educators must learn how to con- 
trol and stimulate muscular activity, since 
the brain grows to intelligence and skill 
only through that agency, was pointed out. 
Dr. Hartshorne does not value highly the 
activity induced by the hand-work re- 
cently added to the Sunday-school cur- 
riculum, but urges the need of real, vital, 
co-operative, loving, creative, religious 
group-life. 

Hach class should be made primarily a 
society for the promotion of community 
welfare. Dr. Hartshorne showed the 
value of making daily problems involving 
thinking or self-activity the basis of in- 
struction, and also made a plea for train- 
ing in recreation. His last lecture devel- 
oped the idea that character is a deliber- 
ate responsiveness to social needs looking 
toward a social ideal. If democracy is 
the ideal of effort, instead of interposing 
its own judgments, society must let the 
child “see himself through.” 

The course given by Prof. Durant 
Drake, Ph.D., has concerned itself with 
“The Church’s Job,’ in saving the in- 
dividual and the community, in sharpen- 
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ing its own thinking, and in widening its 
own horizon. The reconstructed church 
must, in Dr. Drake’s opinion, become a 
social centre for human sympathy, a 
means of ministry to the community. It 
must welcome the open mind and critical 
spirit. When the Church walks hand in 
hand with science, wisdom may be brought 
into religion, and religion into every-day 
life. Its first task is to save the individual 
and train men to be Christian in every- 
day conduct, as Christ’s Christianity was 
a passion for service. 

The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp 
Fire Girls were named as having, so far, 
attained the best results in building 
Christian character. Dr. Drake called 
attention to the accounts of reforms of 
social evils, and efforts for the helpless, 
contained in the Bible from its early pages 
to the story of Jesus, and said that the 
Church of the past generation has forgot- 
ten those things. Grave dissatisfaction 
with Christianity has resulted. 

Dr. Drake pointed out a large number 
of things which the Church must do for 
the world, if it is to save itself. He 
emphasized, also, the need of free thought. 
He said that the concept of orthodoxy is 
presumptuous and misleading. There 
must be some error in the hundreds of 
religions which claim to have the truth, 
since all cannot be right. We cannot be 
sure that revising is completed and has 
left us with the absolute truth. The 
speaker said that real progress in religion 
has been made by -heretics—Christ him- 
self was a heretic. The great hope of the 
Church lies in education. When education 
is tenfold as prevalent, there must be 
either a great revolution in the Church 
or a great withdrawal from it. 

The Religious Education Association 
was recommended by Dr. Drake as the 
most important liberalizing agency of the 
day. The Church’s horizon may be 
widened by federations between churches 
which shall unite them for full, free, and 
friendly discussions, and for more ef- 
fective service in doing the world’s work. 
Dr. Drake analyzed the possibilities in the 
community church, and then, in the lec- 
ture most provocative of discussion, ad- 
vocated the disuse of all creeds and state- 
ments of faith, the simplest of which must 
ptove exclusive. Even the five articles of 
faith so well known in Unitarian churches 
were criticised as keeping people out of 
the Church who might otherwise come in. 
Dr. Drake would have only a covenant or 
programme of purpose to bind a church 
together. 

Miss Buck’s lectures have dealt with 
the new needs and opportunities which 
the times have called forth. Never be- 
fore was there such a chance to cultivate 
world-mindedness and _ social-mindedness 
as now, when nations have come to a 
friendship hitherto unknown, and the 
brotherhood of man is becoming’ more 
real. Miss Buck analyzed the Beacon 
Series of text-books with this in view, 
showing how easily the lessons of inter- 
national friendliness may be deduced from 
them. The new position of woman in 
democratic life makes it necessary to 
train girls and young women to take their 
places, to prepare them for a larger life 
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of co- operation with men, and to think 
better on the problems of life. 


Students at the Institute must have 


gone away not only with loftier ideals, 
but with stores of practical suggestions 
to put into use in their church schools. 
Intimate conferences directed by the 
speakers and by such workers as Mrs. 
Emma C. Needham have proved of great 
value. 

Miss Minnie Packard has pleaded elo- 
quently for her special charge, the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and has pro- 
vided two evenings of fun which enter- 
tained the group assembled here and gave 
hints of what may be done in a social 
way to promote the life of our churches. 

Shoalers, especially any half-hearted 
ones (if such there be), will be surprised 
to hear that a wild-flower exhibit com- 
prising sixty-one different specimens has 


-been collected on Star Island and main- 


tained during the week by Mrs. Brown of 
Jamaica Plain. . 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Announcements 


Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D.,: min- 
ister of All Souls Church, New York, 
N.Y., will preach at the morning service, 
10.45 o’clock, Sunday, July 20, at the First 
Unitarian Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass. 


The arrangements for the summer 


‘preaching services at the Union Church 


at Northeast Harbor, Me., are in the 
hands of Prof. F. G. Peabody. ‘There is 
no Union Church in Southwest Harbor, 
and the statement of two weeks ago re- 
garding Professor Foote’s having charge 
of the pulpit supply there was incor- 
rect, through the misinformation of THE 
ReGISTER’S correspondent. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The New Hampshire Association 
The annual meeting was held at An- 
dover, N.H., July 1. It was an ideal 
place and an opportune time for this 


Deaths 


HORATIO DENNIS BATES 


In the recent death of Mr. Bates at his late resi- 
dence, 102 Silver Street, Waterville, Me., on May 18, 
1919, after a long illness, the city loses a valuable 
citizen and the Unitarian church a devoted member. 
Mr. Bates is survived by a widow, who was Miss 
Abby Frances Caldwell of Malden, Mass., and one 
daughter, Miss Marjory Bates. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
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‘meeting postponed from last fall on ac- 
count of the epidemic. The New Hamp- 
shire Conference was enriched by the 


ing of the Institute for Religious Educa- 
tion. The Institute was called for a 
study of the practical problems of the 
church and the school, and interested 
itself also in the field of nature and the 
song of the birds. The Conference itself 
brought to the institute programme a 
profitable discussion of the vital problems 
of the church both from the philosophical 
and the practical aspect. Rey. Earl C. 
Davis, Pittsfield, Mass., urged us to put 
aside useless baggage and to'lay hold of 
the fundamental truths, not forgetting 
that “God lives”; and Rey. Miles Hanson, 
Roxbury, Mass., asked, and very frankly, 
“Why don’t we use this power?” It is 
certainly our big problem. There is no 
question as to our spiritual resources; our 
weakness seems to be a certain timidity 
in action. Let us arouse ourselves to a 
more energetic delivery of our goods. The 
‘sermon was delivered by Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, D.D., Cambridge, Mass., who took 
_ for his text, “And he shall turn the heart 
of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers, lest 
I come and smite the earth with a curse.” 
The world moves, and in the course of 
events each generation seems to be un- 
duly radical; the one suspects the other 
of a lack of sympathy, and there is too 
often an open rupture, but for the com- 
mon good each must learn to counsel 
and sustain the other.. The Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, for twenty years the General 
Secretary of the Association, declining 
further service, received the heartfelt 
gratitude of the members for ‘his unfail- 
ing devotion and missionary zeal. The 
following officers were then elected for 
tHe ensuing year: president, Frank C. 
Livingston, Manchester; vice-president, 
Carl H. Foster, Concord; recording secre- 
tary, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Keene; 
general secretary, Rey.’ T. J. Horner, Man- 
chester; directors, Rev. T. J. Horner, 
Manchester, Rev. H. ©. McDougall, 
Franklin, and Rey. G. F. Patterson, Con- 
cord. H. Sumner Mitchell, Recording Sec- 
retary. 


Parish N ews Letters 


Progress at East Bridgewater 


Hast BripGeEwater, Mass.—First Par- 
ish: Rey. Louis Walker, formerly of 
Middleboro, has’ accepted a call to the old 
historic church at Hast Bridgewater. This 
church has been without a pastor since 
the death of Rev. Ernest L. Staples, a 
man admired and beloved by the entire 
community. While the usual church ac- 
_ tivities have not been as prominent the 
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past year, the parish has been exceedingly 
active in war-relief work. Hvery officer 
of the local Red Cross branch and the 
chairmen of the various drives were all 
Unitarians. The parish house has been 
used as Red Cross headquarters since 
the burning of the local rooms. The Sun- 
day-school is active and is well attended, 
displaying an interest in the church by 
raising funds for better lighting and heat- 
ing plants. It ended its social activities 
July 2 by a well-attended picnic at Nan- 
tasket Beach. Its final service was on 
June 29, when it presented in the church 
a pageant entitled “Our Faith.” This was 
followed by a christening service. The 
parsonage is being thoroughly renovated, 
and enlarged by two rooms and a garage. 
West Bridgewater, in uniting with its 
neighbor at the east, has also extended 
a call to Rey. Louis Walker, which has 
been accepted. The unity of the two 
parishes promises much of inspiration 
for progress. Both churches will reopen 


the first Sunday in September. 


A Generous Sunday-school 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass.—Second Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Henry G. Smith: 
On June 29 the congregation and Sun- 
day-school of the Northampton Unitarian 
Church united in a patriotic service be- 
fore the closing of.the church during July 
and August. At this, a report was read 
telling of the work of a small Sunday- 
school numbering thirty pupils and six 
teachers. The text-books of the new 
Beacon Series were presented to the 
school by a faithful friend. The Alliance 
makes an annual appropriation for other 
needed expenses, and the contributions of 
the school are used for benevolent pur- 
poses. Four books were given for “faith- 
ful attendance” and a small prize to the 
pupil of each class who had done the best 
notebook work during the year. 
school has contributed $78.21 to various 
good works. 


Luther Willson Centennial 


PETERSHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Congregational Parish, Robert Collyer 
Douthit: The three days of June 22, 23, 
and’ 24 will long be remembered by the 
people of Petersham and their guests. The 
central feature of the occasion was the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the settlement of Rey. Luther 
Willson over the First Church in Peters- 
ham. While his installation took place on 
June 238, 1819, the centenary celebration 
began on the 22d by the preaching of a ser- 
mon at the regular Sunday morning service 
by Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., President of the 
American Unitarian Association. With his 
wonted grace and dignity Dr. Bliot related 
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the story of Luther Willson’s courageous 
struggle for religious freedom. In the 
evening a service was held in which two 
of the former ministers of the Petersham 
parish, Rev. I. F. Porter of Sherborn and 
Rey. Edward Green of Exeter, told of 
their life in Petersham and their acquaint- 
ance with the prominent men of the 
church. The greetings of the neighbor- 
ing parish of Templeton were conveyed 
to the Petersham parish by Rey. W. F. 
Skerrye. The outstanding feature of the 
evening service was the singing of two 
solos by Mrs. Otis D. Fisk, a daughter 
of John Fiske and great-grand-daughter 
of Luther Willson. On the afternoon of 
Tuesday, June 24, the Worcester Associa- 
tion of Ministers was entertained at dinner 
at the Nichewaug Hotel by the Peters- 
ham church, Rey. Robert C. Douthit 
acting as host. The essay was read by Rev. 
J. N. Pardee of Bolton, on “The Religious 
Basis of Religion.” In the early evening 
a band concert was given on the common. 
The climax of the centenary celebration 
was reached at the evening service, when 
an address dealing with the life and 
times of Luther Willson, especially the 
influences which led to the separation 
between the Unitarian and Trinitarian 
branches of Congregationalism a century 
ago, was delivered by Dr. W. W. Fenn, 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. 
Worcester County Unitarians will be 
interested to learn of the far-reaching 
influence of Aaron Bancroft of the Second 
Parish in Worcester in the organization 
of Unitarian churches in these New Eng- 
land hill-towns. But as the address of 
Dean Fenn is soon to be published by the 
Petersham church and the Worcester Con- 
ference, it is unnecessary to say more 
about it now. In the conduct of the 
service Mr. Douthit was assisted by 
Messrs. Smith of Barre, Welch of Berlin, 
Baltzly of Hudson, and Conner of Marl- 
boro. 


Rowe Annual Fair 


Rowe, 
Church, Rey. Robert M. L. Holt: The an- 
nual fair of the Women’s Alliance will 
be held this year on the afternoon and 
evening of August 7. Any contributions 
either in articles or money from _ inter- 
ested Branches or individuals will be 
gratefully received and may be addressed 
to Mrs. B. T. Henry, Rowe, Mass. 


Personal 


Rey. Howard Charles Gale of the First 
Parish, Norwell, Mass., has resigned to 
accept the pastorate of the Hawes Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church of South 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Gale will begin his 
ministry in Boston, September 1. 
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| UNITARIAN GENERAL CONFERENCE, 1919 
|| Battimore, Mp., Oct. 14-17 


hag FOR HOTEL ROOMS APPLY WITHOUT DELAY TO OUR TRANSPORTATION 
AGENTS, THOS. COOK & SONS, 336 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLESTON, S.C., Oct. 19-21 


Mass. — First Congregational .. 


Private. (just demobilized, to captain) : 
“Understand, I take back every bloomin’ 


salute I’ve ever given you.’—Blighty 


(London). 


Mistress: “Bridget, it always seems to 
me that the crankiest miStresses get the 
best. cooks.” Cook: “Ah, go on wid yer 


blarney !”’—I llustrated Bits. 


“Tf you don’t like the bone- 
don’t you take a _ trip 
“T would, only I 
a drink than 


Crabshaw : 
dry law, why 
abroad?” © Gayboy: 
think it will be easier to get 
a passport.’’—Life. 


Money maketh the mare to go; 

Or so they say, and I guess it’s so} 
But it’s different with an auto, though— 

An auto maketh the money go. 

—Judge. 

The Dentist: “Thought you said. this 
tooth hadn’t been filled before?’ The 
Patient (feebly): “No, it hasn’t.” The 
Dentist: “Well, there are traces of gold 
on' my instrument.’ The Patient (more 
feebly) : “Perhaps you've struck my back 
collar stud!”—The Passing Show. 


While Auntie arranged the pantry 
shelves, her little niece handled the spice- 
boxes and ealled each spice by name. 
Presently she said, “Auntie, I can read.” 
“Can you, dear?’.-answered Auntie. “Yes, 
Auntie,” came the reply, “but I don’t read 
like you do. I read by the smell.”—The 
. Delineator. 


Mother: “Just run upstairs, Tommy, 
and fetch baby’s nightgown.” Tommy: 
“Don’t want to.’ Mother: “Oh, well, if 
youre going to be unkind to your new 
little sister, she’ll put on her wings and 
fly back to heaven.” Tommy: “Then let 
her put on her wings and fetch her night- 
gown.”—T echnical World. 


“Mother,” asked little three-year-old 
Freddie, “are we going to heaven some 
day?” ‘Yes, dear, I hope so,’ was the 
reply. “I wish father could go, too,” con- 
tinued the little fellow. ‘Well, and don’t 
you think he will?’ asked his mother. 
“Oh, no,” replied Freddie, ‘he could not 
leave his business.” —T%t-Bits. 


Mosie was a typhoid convalescent. He 
had been in the hospital seven weeks, but 
in all that time no one had succeeded in 
winning even the faintest smile from the 
little fellow. Perhaps the sorrows of 
Russia were still too vivid a memory. 
And then one day the nurse tickled him 
playfully under the chin. He looked up 
with a pitiful little smile. “Oh, so you 
are ticklish!” said the nurse, laughing. 
“No, ma’am,” he replied, the smile in- 
stantly vanishing, “I’m Yiddish.”—Hvery- 
body’s Magazine. 


Mollie, the Irish domestic in the service 
of a Wilmington household, according to 
Harper’ s W eek ly, was one afternoon do- 
ing certain odd bits.of work about the 
place when her mistress found occasion 
to rebuke her for one piece of careless- 
ness. “You haven’t wound the clock, 
Mollie,” said she. “I watched you closely, 
and you gave it only a wind or two. Why 
didn’t you complete the job?” “Sure, 
mum, ye haven't forgot that I’m leayin’ 
to-morrer, have ye?” asked Mollie. “I 
ain’t goin’ to be doin’ anny of the new 
gyurl’s work!” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. 154 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister, Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Morning service at 1x. Sunday, 
July 20, Rey. Bradley Gilman of Palo Alto, Calif., will 
preach, The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. During the 
summer months and until further notice, services of this 
church will unite with King’s Chapel. Morning service 
begins at 10.30, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’ S 
Chapel, 10.30, Sunday mornings. This church is open 
week-days from 9 to 4, 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard oie Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Rev. Samuel M. Ee 2 , Minister, 
Morning service at 9.30. Rev. W. F. Greenman will 
preach. Continuing through August 3, the morning ser- 
vice will be held at 9,30 o'clock, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at’ Io. 30° A.M, 
Sunday, July 20, Rev. John D. Reid of Salem, Mass., will 
preach. Church open daily 9 to 12, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. 
Hanson, minister, Service at1r A.M. Union service held 
in this church and conducted by Eliot Congregational So- 
ciety. Rev. Paul Griswold Macey will preach. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus, 
Church school and kindergarten at 9. 45 AM _ Service of 
worship and sermon at 11 A.M, The minister will preach, 
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Educational 


‘THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian Ppulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ~ 
Meadville, Pa. >’ 
Autumn Quarter begins September 24. Travelling fe 


lowships providing for further study at foreign universi 
available at graduation. 
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